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EW YORK CITY is only nine miles from 
Port Newark. Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Boston are within from 
three to twelve hours motor trucking dis- 
tance. Within a radius of only two hundred 
miles, lie forty one of America’s one hundred 
most important trading centers, with a com- 


bined population of nearly 30,000,000! 


The textile mills of New England, the coal, 
iron and steel centers of Pennsylvania, the 
cotton and sugar-cane plantations of the 
South, the granaries of the northwest, even 
the lumber camps of the Pacific are more 
readily accessible to Port Newark than to 
almost any other manufacturing and dis- 


tributing center in America. 
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Seven trunk-line railroads reaching every 
important inland center, a network of well- 
paved motor highways thoroughly covering 
NewEngland and the Middle Atlantic States, 
regular steamer service to principal Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific ports, cheap all-water barge 
service to Buffalo and the cities along the 
Great Lakes—these are the unlimited trans- 


portation facilities which makeit easy for Port 
Newark manufacturers to reach any source 
of raw materials or to serve any market in the 
United States, quickly and economically. 


Choice sites for factories or warehouses at 
Port Newark are now available on most 
attractive terms. Complete information on 


request. 
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Thos. L. Raymond, Mayor Send the coupon for this book. It describes 


Newark, New Jersey - 
Please send me, without chligation, a copy of the free bock all the advantages of Port Newark fully. 
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The American tourist who can- R 
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not speak French sees only the 
American side of Paris. The 
charm of the Latin Quarter with 
its fascinating restaurants and 
gay cabarets is lost to him. The 
real French life, which he has 
crossed the ocean to see, is closed 
to him because he doesn’t know 
its language. He can only plod 
along the beaten paths laid out for 
him—seeing sights which every- 
one else sees and meeting people 
he could just as well meet at home. 


Learn A New Language 
As Children Do 


"|. “OME day you will go abroad, 
?for social, educational or 

business reasons, Foreign 
‘travel has become almost a 
jecessity to a well-rounded edu- 












Instead, you learn from the very first lesson 
how to use the language itself —you rapidly ac- 

quire the habit of using the new words, the mean- \ 
ing of which you understand at sightas yougo along. Then, ¥ 
when you can speak, read and understand others readily, 
you get the knowledge of grammar you need ina new, sim- 
ple way, which makes it both easy and very interesting. 


If You Hope Ever To Go Abroad 
Learn A Foreign L 


anguage NOW 


His auto broke down 
just outside of Mu- 
nich and he is trying 
his best to get help. 
If he could speak Ger- 
man—or even French 
—he would have no 
trouble at all, but un- 
fortunately he can’t. 
From all appearances 
his auto is doomed to 
stay where it is and he 
will be put to all kinds 
ofinconvenience and 
trouble before he can 
extricate himself out 
of his difficulties. 
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Switzerland, Spain, Italy, or be surprised to see not a single onl ladindiich Dasceaeietion 


South America, is to have missed that no English is necessary. 
ne of the most broadening in- 


‘ “patie English—and that you can easily 
siuences in life. 


discover the meaning of the unfa- 
miliar words by the way they 
“fit in” with the ones you 
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he MOST out of your trip. 
You cannot do this unless you 

can talk to the natives in their are ——_ sha, age 
own tongue, and read their local 2 remarkable new 
newspapers and magazines. And pret he BY he = 
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At the same time correct 
pronunciation and accent 










astonishingly easy. 


A remarkably simple, new 
method of teaching languages 
now enables you to speak and 
tead French, German, Spanish 
t Italian in a short time — 
ithout once translating or 
eferring to a dictionary! This 
gum fevolutionary method is based 


n the natural way in which 


This free book ( 
will give you a 
convincing aye \ 
stration °o the ; 
wonderful Pelman Signed 
method; it shows \ 
you that you can 
read, at sight, a page of 
the language you de- 
cide to learn. It shows 
why itis possible to 
guarantee that you will 
learn either French, Spanish, 
German or Italian withina short 
time, to your satisfaction, orit 


es thildren lez age ike i 
— ha arn languages. Like will cost you nothing. Can a fairer offer 
y- § child learning to speak, you than that be made? Send forthe book to- 


day. Itcosts you nothing. It places you 
under no obligation. No salesman will 
call upon you. Mail the coupon at once. 


The Pelman Language Institute 
Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 
Suite L-663, 19 W. 44th St., New York City 


to not bother at first about gram- 
ar, syntax, or any of the other 
#tumbling blocks that make or- 
| Hinary methods of language 
Y tudy so difficult and discourag- 
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: You find that you already know 
enough foreign words to start—words that are almost the same in 


B. C. McCuttocn 
Vice President 
Pelman Institute 
of America 
New York City 


Read This 
GUARAN 


Every Pelman: Language Course 


jal to know a foreign language. Send for free lle that if Bs Ba my 
OW a new way to learn book not completely satisfied after 


completing it, his tuition will be 
at once refunded on demand. 
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Could you go to Burepe 
and speak well enough to 

understood by customs and 
railway officials, hotel people 
taxi-drivers, waiters? Could 
you understand them? Every- 
body wants to be able to talk 
and read at least one of the 
four principal European lan- 
guages—either for traveling 
abroad, for general culture, or 
for business reasons. Canyou? 














South America tis one of the fast- 
est growing commercial countries 
in the world today. Every year 
more business is transacted with 
Brazil and Argentine and every 
year more people leavefor the rap- 
idly growing cities in these coun- 
tries. How can you hope to share 
in the vast business boom that is 
sweeping South Amer- 
ica, if you can’t speak 
Spanish? And, if you 
go to Spain, you sim- 
ply must know Spanish. 
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Suite L-663 
19 West 44th Street 
New York City 
Please send me 
your free book giving 
full information about the 


Pelman system of Language In- 
struction, 





Address 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Sirs: 

The reason why I have just subscribed to 
Time for a year is briefly expressed in the 
following rather poor anagram: 

With a MITE of TIME MET I much in- 
formation. 


CHARLES H. KILBOURNE 
Bridgton, Me. 


Motto 


Sirs: 

I wish to make a few remarks in re- 
gard to your magazine. It is one of the 
very best magazines I have ever read. It is 
up to date, is educational, instructive, 
clean and to the point, and nobody should 
be without it. 

Every business man should have a copy 
of Time on his desk where every person 
can see that there is one magazine that 
is not afraid to come out and say what 
it should say at the right time. Keep up 
the good work. Here is a little motto that 
I use quite often: “You came in without 
knocking. Please go out the same way.” 
This printed on a card and on the inside 
of the office door will be seen by every- 
one going out. They will ask what it 
means. Explain that it means one should 
not knock a good thing but boost, help 
it along. 

CHARLES V. GALLAGHER 

Westport, N. Y. 


Face 
Sirs ' 

In your Jan. 25 issue I read in the 
article entitled “‘Painleve Fils,” “‘Mon cher 


Jean! You have a movie face.’’ Can you 
put me in touch with M. Sti? I think I 
too have a movie face; I would like to 
know what M. Sti may think about it. 
Thanking you for your courtesy and with 
my highest expressions of regard for 
TIME, 


PAULINE E. BLEY 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Try “care of Pathé Fréres, Paris, 
France.”—EbD. 
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Noun 


Sirs: 

See p. 40, col..3, issue of Feb. 1, under 
head of “Humor.” Please remember that 
the word “Jew” is always a noun, never 
an adjective. Jewish humor—not “Jew 
humor. 


AARON RICHE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Furnace 
Sirs: 

I wish to protest vehemently against the 
expression “Able Christus’ which  be- 


smirches page 14 of your issue of Feb. 8. 

I, for one, have endured your repetition 
and misuse of “able” and “famed” long 
enough! I shall not cancel my subscrip- 
tion, as so many of your disgusted readers 
seem to do. Instead, I shall insist that 
you send me every last one of the 21 
copies which are due me on my present 
subscription. When I receive them I shall 
use them as waste paper, lighters for my 
pipe, wipers for my razor, etc. 

No doubt one of the issues will contain 
the expression “the famed God of the 
noted Christian religion.” I shall take 
great pleasure in lighting my FURNACE 
with that. 

PAUL GREBBLE 

The 20th Century Limited, en route. 


The phrase “able Christus” was 
used in apposition to Anton Lang, 
the Oberammergau actor. No of- 
fense was intended.— ED. 


“Stupid Ass’’ 


Sirs: 

Seeing an article in your News-Magazine, 
Vol. VII, No. 4, I am constrained to offer 
a reply to “G. Washington Assailed.”’ 

Rupert Hughes should have been taken 
bodily and thrown through the window 
if it was not more than ten stories high, 
although he said nothing derogatory to 
Washington. .. . 

The most contemptible libel that I ever 
heard of Washington was that at the battle 
of Valley Forge he sneaked away into the 
woods out of danger to PRAY. Gen. 
Washington, like every other intelligent 
being, did his praying with his hands and 
feet. God respects no other prayer. We 
have no other access to GRACE. 

Albion K. Parris is my highest idea 
of a HUMAN BEING. He gave the world 
that evidence by defending the character 
of a grand and noble man not present to 
defend himself. Granting that Washington 
danced three hours with the wife of his 
brother general, I have danced nearly an 
entire evening with the wife of another 
man who was sitting beside my wife in 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer. 


Time, Inc. 


Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my .subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 





February 22, 1926 


the hall, as they had never danced a step in 


their lives. I too often say D N, when 
I mean no more than many others do when 
they pray. When Hughes repeated at Man- 
hattan he proved himself a stupid ASS. 
The voice from the audience bore the ear- 
marks of intelligence and the old lady 
showed her good judgment, and all others 
should have followed. 

Mr Editor, I have received three of your 
magazines and find much of interest. Should 
you see best to publish the above, and 
will send me a copy by return mail, I will 
send my subscription and check for one 
year. Otherwise kindly return the above 
and I will trouble you no more. 


G. A. TIBBETTS 





Bangor, Maine. 


Tabasco 


Sirs: 

The New York Times and the Outlook 
were part of my fare from infancy up. 
I found the latter very satisfying under 
Lyman Abbott’s editorship. Now I read 
Time and the Living Age. During my 
short life I have had a fair opportunity 
to read and assimilate some of the best 
things in literature. I shall confess as 
well to a real liking for the so-called high- 
brow magazines, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Bookman, American Mercury and so on. 
Like dozens and hundreds of my sisters, 
I have belonged progressively to Browning, 
Shakespearean, Political Study and Theatre 
Clubs; but never, until I discovered it in 
Time, did I realize that I am also a “gum- 
chewer.” 

I read the New York Daily News daily, 
except Sunday. I could not get interested 
in a copy of the Evening Journal to save 
my life, but find entertainment in the 
News, I like the comic strips, the sports 
and dramatic news and the editorials. It 
may carry at times features that irritate 
but one finds items that irritate in the 
World. 

Still, devoted to the New York Times, 
I like a dash of tabasco with my bread 
and beans. Shall not we of that newly 
discovered mass at the bottom be allowed 
this condiment? We find that it aids diges- 
tion and lightens the cares that oppress us. 
(Mrs.) SARAH SNOWDEN ROBINSON 

Northport, Long Island, N. Y. 


Higher 


Sirs: 

Far be it from this appreciative sub- 
scriber to captiously criticise misplaced 
comma or misspelled word, but I should 
like to call the attention of Mr. A. Collins, 
whose letter regarding Muller’s catch is 
printed on p. 2 of your issue of Jan. 25, 
to the L. C. Smith Bldg. in Seattle, Wash., 
which rises 35 stories above the sidewalk 
and is topped by a_ seven-story sloping 
roof, many stories higher than the S. F. 
Telephone Bldg., “highest on the Pacific 
Coast.” 

CHARLES HAZLEHURST 

Cumberland, Md. 


Well Worth While 
Sirs: 

... 1 am a clergyman and I make fre- 
quent use of your magazine in sermon 
preparation. On the whole I find it stim- 
ulating. I confess that I like the way in 
which you distribute the half-tones through 
the entire magazine in a most liberal 
manner. And I find the little scraps of 
comment under the cuts helpful in that 
they whet curiosity. See Time p. 7, issue 
Feb. 8: “World Judge Moore—Robust, 
unruffied.” Or on p. 27 of the same issue: 
“George B. Cortelyou—Potent.”’ Many 
periodicals come to my desk, but TIME 
is different from any of them. I like 
many things about it and find comparatively 
little to criticise. I have a suspicion that 
some of your readers are finical. But there 
must be a vast majority who feel that 
your periodical is well worth while. 

CRITICUS CRITICORUM 

Ladysmith, Wis. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 8, 1879. 
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“That Man Corey is 
Certainly Interesting—’ 


9 


They say that of him now wherever he goes—this Corey 
who never used to have a thing to say. Almost overnight 
he became one of the best-informed men of his group. 


“TT NEVER knew that Corey was 
so well-educated.” 

“He isn’t. He left school when 
he was a kid. Mighty interesting, 
though—isn’t he?” 

“Yes; he seems to know about 
everything. See how he’s holding 
those people fascinated by what he’s 
saying! He’s quoting from Shelley, 
I believe.” 


“You ought to hear him at a 
business conference. He has all 
sorts of information at his command. 
I remember when he always used to 
be at a loss for something to say; 


now he can talk better than any of 
”» 


us, 


“What amazes me is the way he can talk 
on almost any subject at all. And he seems 
to be familiar with all the great writers 
and philosophers. He must do a lot of 
reading.” 

“I don’t see how he can. He’s very 
busy, and I’m sure he hasn’t any more time 
to read than we have. But I wonder how 
he became so well-informed—almost over- 
night, it seems to me. It has certainly 
made an interesting man of him.” 

Later they had occasion to speak to 
Corey; and they asked him about it. They 
weren’t prepared for what he told them. 

“Read?” he said. ‘““Why, I scarcely even 
get time to read at all.” 

“But in this one evening you quoted 
from Dante, from Browning, fromKipling, 
from Poe! How do you do it?” 

Corey laughed. “Elbert Hubbard did 
all my reading for me—years ago. I 
simply use his Scrap Book.” 


“You use Hubbard’s Scrap Book? What 
do you mean?” 


“Well, you know that Elbert Hubbard 
began a scrap book when he was quite 
young. He put intoit all the bits of writing 
that inspired and helped him most. He 
read everything—searched the literature 
of every age and every country—to find 
the ideas which would help him in his own 
work. He kept this scrap book all through 
life, adding whatever he thought great and 
inspiring. As the scrap book grew, it be came 
Hubbard’s greatest source of ideas. He 
turned to it constantly; it helped him win 
fame as a writer and orator. At the time 
of his death on the sinking of the Lusitania, 
it had become a priceless collection of great 
thoughts—the fruit of a whole lifetime of 
discriminating reading.” 


“But what can this private scrap book 
possibly mean to you? How can you— 
use it—as you say?” 

“The executors of Hubbard’s estate 
agreed to the publication of his scrap book 
after his death. I have a copy. That’s 
why I say Elbert Hubbard did my reading 
for me. All I have to do is glance through 
his Scrap Book occasionally—and I get 
all the best thoughts and ideas of the last 
4000 years, without wading through a lot 
of uninteresting reading.” 

“So that’s your secret! That’s why you 
can talk so well on so many different 


subjects! That Elbert Hubbard Scrap 
Book has made you a different man, 
Corey!” 


Examine the Famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book—Free 


The Elbert Hubbard. Scrap Book radiates 
inspiration from every page. It contains 
ideas, thoughts, passages, excerpts, poems, 
epigrams—selected from the master 
thinkers of all ages. It represents 


the best of a lifetime of discriminating 
reading, contains choice selections from 
500 great writers. There is not a common- 
place sentence in the whole volume. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of 
Roycroft bookmaking. The type is set 
Venetian style—a page within a page— 
printed in two colors on fine tinted book 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day exami- 
nation—if you act at once. Just send off 
the coupon today, and the famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward to 
you promptly. When it arrives, glance 
through it. If you aren’t stimulated, in- 
spired, enchanted—simply return the Scrap 
Book within the 5-day period and the 
examination will have cost you nothing. 
Otherwise send only $2.90 plus few cents 
postage in full payment. 

Remember—you are the judge. Clip 
and mail this coupon NOW. Wm. H. 
Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 
42A, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 
m_— EE Ee ae ET eee ee ee 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors 


Dept., 42A, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 

Please send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in the cloth~ 
lined butcher paper binding. Within the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
obligation or keep it for my_own, sending you only 
$2.90, [plus few cents postage] in full payment. 
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] A few copies are available in a de luxe 


binding of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for 
only $1 additional. Please check in the square at 
the left if you want this de luxe binding, with the 
same return privilege. 
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HOSE who have been in 

Europe during the past few 
seasons rememberthecar beauty 
contests which have been a fad 
at the famous watering places 
on the continent. Concours 
d’Elégance-Automobiles they are 
called in France. 


In these contests, held where 
the wealth and fashion of all 
nations gather at play, the most 
luxurious special bodies, the 
world’s finest motor cars, are 
judged for beauty and 


to learn that a standard ( 


won first prize in such a 


ool Ask the man 
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competition—not once but 
eleven times! 


Packard cars, entered by their 
private owners, have won first 
place for grace and beauty at 
Vichy,at LeTouquet and at Aix- 
les- Bains in France. At Wies- 
baden, Neuenahr, Trier and 
Baden-Baden in Germany. At 
Oporto in Portugal. And now at 
Monte Carlo—that cosmopoli- 
tan center of luxury and beauty 
on the Riviera! 


——______— 


rr. Bs Suchinternational acclaim 
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Americans will be proud A & 


confirms America’s verdict 
—that the unchanging 
beauty and distinction of 


my a 
American motor car has ¢ 4," | Packard lines have yet to 


' be equaled or surpassed. 


PACKARD 


who owns one 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ The President formally ap- 
proved a sentence of death imposed 
by a court martial on Lieutenant 
John S. Thompson, U. S. A. The 
Lieutenant had pleaded guilty to 
the murder of a young woman in 
the Philippines. The father, a 
minister on Long Island, asked the 
President to grant clemency on 
the ground that his son was in- 
sane. But the President confirmed 
the sentence. It is believed to be 
the first death sentence ever im- 
posed by a U. S. court martial in 
peace-time. 

@ President Coolidge, facing re- 
porters in his usual conference, in- 
timated that he did not expect to 
spend next summer at Swampscott; 
that if it was true, as reported, 
that Congressman Davey of Ohio 
had said (TIME, Feb. 15 POLITICAL 


NOTES) that $500,000,000 could be 


saved by having fewer Federal 
employes and keeping them on the 
job, the Congressman was mis- 
taken; that as for the Senate’s 
resolution asking him to enter the 
negotiations in the anthracite 
strike, it gave him no authority, 
did not alter the deadlock, and he 
saw no more reason for intervening 
than he had previously. 

@ Taking a walk one afternoon 
at 5:00, the President was nearly 
run down by a Ford delivery truck 
driven by a Negro. Just as the 
President was crossing the street 
between the White House and the 
Treasury Building, the car swung 
into the street from Pennsylvania 
Ave. Two secret service men seized 
the President by the arms and 
drew him back. He said nothing. 


@ C. Bascom Slemp, Washington 
lawyer, onetime major domo at the 
White House office building, an- 
nounced last week the forthcoming 
publication of a book, a compila- 
tion of President Coolidge’s utter- 
ances on domestic and foreign pol- 
icies. The book is to have a fore- 
word by the President and explana- 
tory notes by his former Secre- 
tary. Mr. Slemp last week set 
forth its raison d’étre: 

“The book was prepared in re- 
sponse to hundreds of queries I 
got while at the White House. ask- 
ing what President Coolidge said 
on a subject, and I have attempted 
to make a handbook for ready 


reference which would be both 
authoritative and informative.” 


@ Delegates representing the in- 
terests of Minnesota, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New “York, 
Wisconsin and Canada called on 
the President and urged him to 
oppose any effort by Chicago to 
withdraw more water from Lake 
Michigan for sanitary purposes 
than is now allowed: “Chicago 
now presents the brazen spectacle 
of undertaking to induce the na- 
tional Congress to sanctify a bold 
theft into an honest act. We stren- 
uously protest against any legisla- 
tion at the hands of Congress that 
may sanction the abstraction of 
water likely to lower the levels of 
the Great Lakes.” 

@ Two gentlemen from Oregon 
walked into the White House office. 
They needed no introduction. One 
was Senator Charles L. McNary, 
the other Senator Robert N. Stan- 
field. They brought the President 
news which he was not glad to re- 
ceive. They told him that the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Senate 
could not be induced to recommend 
the confirmation of Judge Wallace 
McCamant of Oregon as Federal 
Circuit Judge—McCamant who 
nominated Coolidge in 1920, and 
who allowed himself to be forced 
into saying that Roosevelt “was 
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not a good American” 
Feb. 8, POLITICAL NOTES). 
@ The final official reception of 
the season, the reception for the 
Army and Navy, took place in the 
Blue Room. The President and 
Mrs. Coolidge, followed by the 
members of the Cabinet and their 
ladies and Mrs. Dawes,* advanced 
down the stairs together, while the 
Marine Band played “Hail to the 
Chief.” In the Blue Room they 
received in order: the Secretaries 
of War and Navy; the Army Chief 
of Staff, General Hines; the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Eberle; the Commandant of the 
Marines, General LeJeune, followed 
by other officers. Also present 
was General John Joseph Pershing. 
@ General Pershing, newly ar- 
rived from Tacna-Arica, called on 
the President and on Secretary 
Kellogg. 

@ The President let it be known 
that he looked with disfavor on 
any bills for reorganizing the 
Army Air Service except in ac- 
cordance with the report of the 
Morrow Air Board. 

@ It was announced that the por- 
trait of the President will adorn 
one side of a memorial half dollar, 
not more than 1,000,000 of which 
are to be struck off by the mint in 
honor of the 150th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence. 
Antiquaries said it was the first 
time that a living President was 
graven on a U. S. coin. 

@ Im accordance with the flexible 
clause of the Tariff Law, the Presi- 
dent on recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission last week in- 
creased the duty on straw hats 
worth less than $9.50 a dozen from 
60% to 88% ad valorem (50% of 
the present duty is the limit of the 
increase or decrease which the 
President may make). The Tariff 
Commission had found that pro- 
ducing-costs in Italy, the chief com- 
peting country, are less than in the 
U.S 


(TIME, 


@ Asked to comment on Lincoln’s 
birthday, President Coolidge de- 
clared that he had nothing more to 
say than he had said in a procla- 
mation issued as Governor of Mass- 
achusetts. He gave out copies of 
that proclamation, which has some 
literary interest. 


~ *The "Vice President was detained at 
the Capitol by a night session of the 
Senate. It became known last week that 


he has made it an_ absolute rule never 
to be out of reach when the Senate is in 
session. 
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CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

@ Adopted without debate a reso- 
lution requesting the President to 
call the anthracite miners and 
operators to the White House in an 
attempt to get them to settle the 
hard coal srike, by vote of 55 to 21. 
(Resolution went to the President.) 
@ Passed the tax reduction bill 
with amendments made on the floor 
increasing the amount of tax re- 
duction proposed from $350,000,000 
to more than $450,000,000, by vote 
of 58 to 9. (Bill went to joint con- 
ference committee.) 

The House— 

:-( Passed a Mothers’ Pension Bill 
for the relief of widows and or- 
‘phans of the District of Columbia. 
C Passed a deficiency bill carry- 
ing $381,233,000 to make up deficits 
caused by tax refunds, etc. (Bill 
went to the Senate.) 

@ Debated and amended the Army 
Appropriation Bill carrying $339,- 
581,924, of which $261,081,169 is 
for actual military purposes. 

C Passed a bill continuing the life 
of the National Screw Thread Com- 
mission. (Bill went to the Senate.) 


TAXATION 


To Conference 


In a final burst of speed, work- 
ing until 11:00 o’clock at night 
on the last day, the Senate passed 
the tax reduction bill and it went 
into joint conference to iron out 
the differences between the House’s 
idea and the Senateis idea of tax 
reduction. 

Important points of the pill 
which the Senate decided on last 
week: 

Tax publicity was _ abolished 
after a bitter fight by vote of 49 
to 32. 

All estate taxes abolished by 
vote of 49 to 26. 

All taxes on admissions abolished 
by vote of 35 to 34. 

All excise taxes on automobile 
trucks abolished, 54 to 12. 

All excise taxes on passenger 
automobiles abolished, 41 to 21. 

Tax on alcohol reduced from 
$2.20 a gallon to $1.10 a gallon; 
half of the reduction effective at 
once, all in one year, by vote of 
48 to 13. 

The abolition of the tax on ad- 
missions, trucks and automobiles 
came in a stormy session with both 
Senator Smoot, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and Senator 
Simmons, ranking Democrat, main- 
taining that the taxes should not 
be stricken out—that their loss 
would create a deficit next year. 

Senator Norris ejaculatel: 
“What! We have been talking away 
great millions in revenue and now 
you say the Government can’t af- 
ford this little tax cut? We were 





rich just now. You said the Treas- 
ury had lots of money, but when 
we come to taking the tax off a 
few tickets to baseball and football 
games, you remind us that we are 
awfully poor. :.. But a few min- 
utes ago you told us we were 
‘lousy’ with money. We went into 





SENATOR NORRIS 


“... you told us we were ‘lousy’ 
with money!” 

the pockets of Uncle Sam just now 

and stole all his money, but now 

you tell us the poor people must 

put their nickels in his vest 

pocket.” 

Vexed, Senator Smoot cried out: 
“Go ahead and ruin the bill!” 

Subsequently the group which 
had been defeated in seeking to 
prevent reduction in surtaxes, re- 
tain estate taxes, retain tax-pub- 
licity, ete., broke loose and, with 
support of not a few regulars, 
added $100.000,000* to the tax cut 
in one wild afternoon. Towards 
evening Mr. Reed of Pennsylvania 
suggested adjournment: ‘We should 
stop now after this excessive 
storm.” And so they waited until 
the next day when passions had 
cooled. 

Coming out of Committee of 
the Whole, the Senate voted a sec- 
ond time on_ several important 
points. Abolition of the tax on 
admissions was sustained 40 to 27. 
The repeal of the estate taxes wus 
upheldy 40 to 23. The final vote 
was 58 to 9 in favor of the bill. 

So the bill went to joint con- 
ference with the prediction among 

*Previous to that time, Republicans 
close to the adminstration had figured the 
tax cut at about $350,000,000. 

+There were again heated exchanges on 
this point. Mr. Blease demanded: “How 
much does the Duke estate profit under 
this bill?” Mr. Heflin answered, “Mr. Duke 
has gone to his reward.”’ and Mr. Blease 
retorted: “I hope that I have been mis- 
taken in Mr. Duke’s reward.” (See NOoTEs.) 








competent observers that it would 
be remodeled into something very 
like what it was when the House 
passed it originally. 

A comparison of the chief points 
of the bill as passed by the House 
and as passed by the Senate: 


HOUSE SENATE 
Total estimated re- Total estimated re- 
duction $327,000,- duction $456,000- 
000. 000. 
Personal exemption The same. 
for married men of 
$3,500. 
Maximum surtax The same, except 
of 20% on amounts that some of the 


over $100,000. middle brackets of 


the surtax were 


lowered. 
Tax publicity re- The same. 
pealed. 
Maximum estate Abolished all es- 


tax of 20% with tate taxes and re- 
a credit up to 80% 
of the tax on state 
inheritance taxes. 


duced those of 1924 
retroactively to con- 
form to the 1921 


rates. 
Abolished the gift The same. 
tax. 
Continued the cor- Abolished the stock 
porate stock tax. tax. 
Continued the cor- Increased the cor- 
porate income tax porate income tax 
at 12144%. to 18%%. 


Abolished the tax The same. 
on automobile 
trucks. 


Abolished tax on 
passenger autos. 


Reduced the tax 
on passenger autos 
to 3%. 


Abolished the tax Abolished all ad-. 
on admissions for missions and dues 
legitimate drama taxes. 

and on all tickets 

costing 75c or less. 


COAL 
The Strike Ends 


One day last week a coal miner 
long out of work approached the 
telegraph office at Tamaqua, Pa. 
There could not have been many 
coins left in his pocket, but there 
was a high romantic resolve in his 
heart. The wastrels of the world 
have often boasted how they gave 
their last two shillings to a beg- 
gar. But the miner was no was- 
trel. He intended to give his two 
shillings to the telegraph company. 
He sat down at a table and began 
to write. It did not take him long; 
he could not afford a long telegram. 
He took it to the clerk. The clerk 
read the address: 

“John L. Lewis 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia, Pa.” 

The clerk counted the words. 
He smiled at the miner in a kindly 
way. He knew that miners were 
hard up after a more than five 
months’ strike and he particularly 
wanted this man to get his money’s 
worth. “You can have one more 
word for the same price,” said he. 

“That will do,” said the miner. 

Later that day a bellboy brought 
a sealed envelope to the President 
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of the United Mine Workers. Mr. 
Lewis tore open the telegram, read 
it and grinned. He turned to the 
strike leaders and reporters who 
were gathered around. “Listen to 
this: ‘Desire get married the day 
strike is settled. Advise. A. J. S.’” 

“Give me a telegraph blank,” said 
Mr. Lewis. One was_ shoved 
towards him. He began to write: 
“A, J. S., Tamaqua, Pa., Your 
wire received. Get married today. 
John L. Lewis.” 

The Final Scenes. The last few 
days of the strike were encumbered 
with a number of misleading signs. 
The Senate, after twice refusing 
to interrupt its work on the tax 
bill, considered this resolution: 

“Resolved, that the President be 
requested to invite to the White 
House at such time as he thinks 
best the committee of operators and 
miners in order that he may urge 
upon them the national importance 
of an immediate settlement of the 
anthracite coal strike.” 

The roll was called and the reso- 
lution was passed 55 to 21. Then 
the Senate went back to work. 

The President promptly indicated 
that he did not see that the Senate 
resolution changed matters a parti- 
cle, and he would not summon a 
conference as long as the hopeless 
deadlock continued. 

The House meanwhile was get- 
ting more and more worked up. 
The Democrats pressed for action 
and the Republicans began to cast 
about for something that they 
could do. Representative Boylan 
exclaimed: “Although 27 days have 
elapsed since I introduced my bill 
for Government intervention, and 
the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee has had requests 
for action on it, nothing has been 
done. How much longer must we 
wait before we, or, the Adminis- 
tration, will act?” 

In Pennsylvania the legislature 
was hastily canvassing a hundred 
proposals for settlement. Distress 
in the mining regions grew more 
and more acute. In some places 
there were demonstrations by min- 
ers against coal washeries, which 
were still in operation. But there 
was no sign of any actual negotia- 
tions for settlement. 

The Unexpected. Suddenly it 
was discovered that the leaders of 
both miners and operators were 
assembling in Philadelphia—unan- 
nounced. First, each group met 
separately. The press discovered 
them at it and hailed the settle- 
ment of the strike. For once and 
again the press was right. Next 
day the miners and operators met 
and the terms of settlement were 
The terms had still to 
be ratified by convention of the 
miners, but no doubt was expressed 
of the outcome. 

The Settlement. The chief terms 
of the settlement were as follows: 
1) Work to begin at once at the 





old scale of wages and continue 
uninterruptedly to Aug. 31, 1930. 

2) After Jan. 1, 1927, either side 
may not oftener than once a year 
propose changes in the contract, 
in which case negotiations shall 
begin within 15 days and be con- 





© N. E. A. 
RIcHARD F. GRANT 
He does not love out loud 


cluded after 30 days of negotia- 
tions. 

3) If there is then no agree- 
ment, the settlement will be in the 
hands of a board of two men with 
full power to make a binding de- 
cision. This board is to be chosen 
us follows: Each side shall, nom- 
inate three men and then choose 
one of the three nominated by the 
other side. The two men so chosen, 
who are not to be connected with 
the union or the industry, “shali 
within 90 days after appointment 
arrive at a decision on all issues 
and formulate its own rules, and 
may enlarge board to an odd num- 
ber, in which event a majority 
vote shall be binding. 

4) Questions of “co-operation and 
efficiency” shall be referred to a 
conciliation board of three oper- 
ators and three miners. 

What the Terms Signify. On the 
question of periodic wage adjust- 
ments there is no provision for 
compulsory arbitration. If the 
miners’ member of the Board in 
Paragraph 3 above refuses. to 
agree to the appointment of a third 
member, the two must thrash out 
an agreement together. But if 
they do not agree? They are told 
they have to render a decision in 
90 days. Just what would happen 
is not clear; it would depend un- 
doubtedly on the character of the 
men chosen. In some quarters it 
is contended that by naming a man 
sufficiently in accord with their 





views the miners have effeétive 
means of continuing the present 
wage scale for four and a half 
years—i.e., to the contract’s end. 

In Paragraph 4 above is sup- 
posed to be hidden the check-off* is- 
sue. The miners class this issue 
as “co-operation and_ efficiency.” 
How the conciliation board will 
act on the question remains to be 
seen, but the miners expect to get 
a modified form of check-off. If 
both these assumptions are true, 
the miners appear to have the bet- 
ter of the bargain. 

What the Agreement Springs 
from. For 165 days, 158,000 men 
working in 828 mines of 135 com- 
panies, abstained from work and 
consequently from wages amount- 
ing in the aggregate to about $1,- 
000,000 a day, while the coal com- 
panies lost the profits on 266,000 
tons of coal a day and the industry 
and its community lost, it is esti- 
mated, $1,000,000,000. The original 
demand of the miners was for 10%, 
or $1 a day, more wages and the 
check-off. The operators refused 
to increase wages, refused the 
check-off and offered periodic arbi- 
tration and a long contract. ‘The 
miners flatly refused to agree to 
arbitration. Unsuccessful direct 
negotiation was three times at- 
tempted, went on from July 9 to 
Aug. 4 (before the strike), and 
from Dec. 29 to Jan. 12, from Jan. 
26 to Feb. 2. The agreement to 
renew work after 165 days makes 
the strike exactly equal in length 
to the great strike of 1902. Other 
strikes continued for shorter peri- 
ods: 1900, 47 days; 1906, 37 days; 
1912, 59 days; 1922, 164 days; 
1923, 18 days. 

Joy. The miners in Pennsylvania 
towns held “Armistice Day” cele- 
brations. Money began to flow 
through stagnant credit channels. 
The mine leaders were jubilant at 
having come through so fierce a 
strike with their union intact and 
behind them. And in addition it 
was John L. Lewis’ 46th birthday. 
New England cheered lustily at 
the prospect of soon having back 
its favorite fuel. Republican poli- 
ticians were delighted to be re- 
lieved of an embarrassment. Only 
the Democratic politicians were in- 
clined to be dour. 


The Credit. President Coolidge 
does not lay claim to credit for 
settling the strike. He let re- 
porters know that he was pleased 
with the settlement and saw in it 
justification of his hands-off policy. 
Senator Copeland (who introduced 
the Senate resolution) asserted 
that the action of the Senate forced 
the end of the strike. The miners 
said that they appreciated the 
services of Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania. Some thought that 
~*The method whereby the coal companies 


collect dues for the union by deductions 
from the miner’s pay. 





Secretary of Labor Davis and the 
conciliation service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor deserved much 
eredit. Secretary James J. Davis 
mentioned former Governor Wil- 
liam C. Sproul of Pennsylvania as 
having done much, and he added, 
“If there is any glory coming to 
anybody, spread the glory around.” 

But the man who seems to have 
brought about the actual agree- 
ment was a newcomer on the scene. 
Both miners and operators men- 
tioned him as the man responsible. 
He is~ Richard Frank Grant. 
Mr. Grant is himself an operator— 
President of the Susquehanna Col- 
lieries Co. Until last fall he was 
President of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. He is a Minnesotan 
by birth, a graduate of the Yale 
Sheffield Scientific School and the 
Yale Law School. He went to 
Cleveland and became associated 
with the M. A. Hanna Co.—the 
company of the late Mark Hanna*— 
as a lawyer and now is Vice Pres- 
ident of that company, of which 
the Susquehanna Collieries is a 
subsidiary. 

He burst in upon the scene (un- 
heralded) less than a week before 
the settlement. He conferred with 
the leader of the operators at 
Scranton. Three days later, one 
evening at 5:30, he walked in on 
John L. Lewis at Wilkesbarre. 
From that time to the finish he 
hardly rested, even at night. He 
talks with great rapidity, is ex- 
traordinarily well informed, is 
known as a fighter and is equipped 
for fighting with a big six-foot 
frame. After his evening with Mr. 
Lewis, he spent the next day with 
Samuel D. Warriner, not the nom- 
inal but perhaps the actual leader 
of the operators. The following 
day he had the operators and min- 
ers both meeting in Philadelphia— 
meeting separately in hotels across 
the street from each other, the 
Bellvue-Stratford and the Ritz- 
Carlton—while he went back and 
forth. That night he spent with 
Mr. Lewis until 4:00 a.m. The next 
morning the agreement was signed. 
His version of the “great lovers” 
who were not responsible for set- 
tling the strike is best put in his 
own words: 

“When a coal strike develops, 
many champions of the people with 
political hopes start to develop 
ways and means to capitalize the 
situation for their own benefit. 
The first thing to do is to convince 

*Senator Hanna himself at various times 
took important steps toward ending anthra- 
cite strikes. He helped to end the strike 
of 1900. He prevented a strike in 1901, 
and in 1902 he first tried to prevent the 
strike and then worked heartily to end it. 
When President Roosevelt finally secured a 
settlement, he remarked: “Well, Uncle 
Mark’s work has borne fruit.” 

+At a recent “information test” given 
on questions of current interest by a well 


known magazine to 850 members of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 


Grant tied with one other man for the 
third best rating. 
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SENATOR SIMMONS 
His college fell heir to a Dukedom 
(See PouiticaAL Notes) 


the people of their general love for 
humanity. There is no publicity 
value in being a private lover, and 
so their love is proclaimed loudly. 
The next thing is to have a plan or 
to offer their good offices. This is 
done so that later, when the strike 
is settled, they can point with pride 
to their helpfulness. 

“Hundreds of plans have been 
submitted. Generally they follow 
the plan of the Ten Command- 
ments, the Episcopal marriage cere- 
mony or Mrs. Rorer’s cookbook. 

“These champions of the people 
accomplish nothing except to con- 
fuse everything and prolong the 
strike. 


“For three days I have been the 
sole contact between operators and 
miners. Right at the start it 
seemed sure that a formula could 
be written to end the strike. My 
only fear was that some great 
friends of the people would have a 
heartbreak and start loving out 


loud and spoil the party. 


“T call attention to the great 
common sense and wisdom of Pres- 
ident Coolidge. It is my firm con- 
viction that if he had yielded to 
the great pressure upon him and 
had tried to intervene, this con- 
tract would not be signed today. 

“The American people are en- 
titled to know this solemn convic- 
tion of mine and to honor this 
great President of ours, who has 
shortened the strike by his wisdom. 

“I would like to paste across the 
sky in eternal letters a warning 





to look out for those great lovers 
of America who want to do their 
loving out loud and would capital- 
ize the distress of our people for 
personal reasons.’ 


SUPREME COURT 


Human 


In San Quentin prison in Cali- 
fornia, Harry Garbutt of Chicago 
sat in the death cell awaiting the 
noose which was scheduled to end 
his life that morning for the mur- 
der of Mrs. Dorothy Lee Hunn in 
Pasadena in September, 1924. 

Garbutt’s attorney, who had 
fought the case to the last ditch, 
had one last desperate hope—to 
save his client by an appeal to 
the U. S. Supreme Court on a 
technicality. He had sent the par- 
ticulars of his appeal by letter to 
a deputy clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the U. S., to E. Elmore 
Cropley. 

Mr. Cropley had taken the mat- 


‘ter to Justice Sutherland, who is 


assigned to the Pacific Circuit. 
Justice Sutherland shook his head. 
He said that the Supreme Court 
had already decided on the issue 
brought up, and the decision was 
adverse. Nothing could be done. 
Chief Justice Taft had said the 
same thing; so had Justice Sanford. 

On the morning of the fatal day, 
Cropley met Justice Stone coming 
into court and again was denied 
intercession. He cornered Justice 
Brandeis in a corridor and was re- 
fused for the fifth time. 


Undeterred, Cropley cleared a 
wire to San Quentin in case a last 
minute reprieve should be given. 
Then he walked into the Chambers 
of the Court, where the Justices 
were consulting on their opinions, 
and laid the appeal before the 
Chief Justice. Never before had 
such procedure taken place. 


The Court was human. Al- 
though five of its members had re- 
fused to stay the execution, it con- 
sidered the appeal in spite of the 
irregularity. The Court was also 
firm. The appeal was denied. 

At 10:42 a. m. (1.42 p. m. Wash- 
ington time) Harry Garbutt sank 
through the trap of the San Quer- 
tin gallows. As he mounted the 
gallows steps he confessed to a 
guard: “I fired the shot. Of 
course, I didn’t mean to do it.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


Furnifold McLendel Simmons, 
Senator from North Carolina, was 
accused last week by the able 
Washington correspondent, Clinton 
W. Gilbert, of having done a good 
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turn for his college and his state. 


Senator Simmons is the senior 
Democrat on the Senate Finance 
Committee. Mr. Gilbert accused 
him of being “an excellent trade,” 
of getting in “his best licks behind 
the scenes.” He went on: 

“In the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee there suddenly appears a Sim- 
mons amendment to the tax bill, 
one making low inheritance tax 
rates retroactive. That being con- 
ceded by the Republicans, all the 
obstacles to co-operation between 
the two major parties in the Sen- 
ate on tax legislation disap- 


Oar. « 2 « 

“A little while ago North Caro- 
lina’s richest man, James B. Duke, 
left an astonishing number of mil- 
lions to a little college in North 
Carolina, which at once became 
Duke University. From being a 
little college with a small endow- 
ment, it now becomes one of the 
dozen or so richest universities in 
the United States. This university 
is in Mr. Simmons’ state. Not onlv 
that, but it is the college from 
which Mr. Simmons was graduated 
in the year 1873. Under the exist- 
ing tax law a lot of Mr. Duke’s 
millions would go to the Federal 
Government in taxes. With low 
tax rates on inheritances made re- 
troactive, a lot more of those mil- 
lions would go to Duke Uni- 
versity.” 


Frank C. Page, son of the late 
Walter Hines Page,* Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s, appeared 
before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. “How much does 
it cost a United States Ambassador 
to live in London?” he was asked 
and answered: “About $25,000 or 
$35,000 in addition to his salary 
of $17,500. One year it cost my 
father $48,000 to run the Enm- 
bassy.” 


World Quart 


The House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures last week 
had its day on the legislative cal- 
endar and presented one bill—a bill 
to continue the life of the National 


Screw Thread Commission.+ But 





*Walter Hines Page had three sons, 
Ralph W., Arthur W. and Frank C. 
Arthur has been editor of the World’s Work 
since 1913. 
_ TA commission established in 1918 seek- 
ing to standardize the number of threads 
per inch, etc., on nuts and bolts so that 
a bolt bought in one place will fit a nut 
of the same kind bought in another place. 
During the War great difficulty was found 
in assembling munitions and supplies, be- 
cause nuts and bolts would not fit. An- 
other example of the need for such _uni- 
formity occurred several years ago in Balti- 
more when there was a great fire. Fire 
engines were sent over from Washington, 
but could not be used because their hose 
would not screw on the threads of the 
Baltimore hydrants. 
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it did not report the Britten metric 
standards bill, although hearings 


on the bill were begun Feb. 1. Con- 
gressman Fred Albert Britten is 
He is prominent in 


from Chicago. 
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CONGRESSMAN BRITTEN 
He thinks the metre meeter 


the House on naval affairs and it 
was he who was given credit for 
bringing the next Army-Navy foot- 
ball game to his city. Incidentally 
his business is building coustruc- 
tion, and that accounts for his in- 
troducing the bill for a world quart 
(as well as a “world pound” and a 
“world yard’”’)—a measure which if 
passed, as it probably will be event- 
ually, may have more effect in its 
way than even the World Court 
resolution. 

The “World Quart” bill is a met- 
ric system bill. It proposes to 
make standard throughout the U. S. 
the metre (world yard), the litre 
(world quart) and the one-half kilo- 
gram (world pound). The world 
yard and world pound are about 
10% greater than our present meas- 
ures, and the world quart about 5% 
greater than our present quart. The 
use of these measures would be 
made obligatory in merchandising 
(not in manufacturing). 

There are just two outstanding 
reasons for making these changes: 
1) The metric standards conform to 
the decimal system (the metre is 
100 centimetres and 10 decimetres; 
and 1,000 metres are a kilometre or 
“world mile”) so that one can be 
changed into the other by simply 
moving a decimal point instead of 
going through arithmetical pro- 
cesses each time—the same advan- 
tage that our decimal coinage sys- 
tem has over the English system 
of pounds, shillings and pence. 2) 
The metric standards are used in 
every country in the world except 
the British Commonwealth and the 


U. S., are already universally used 
in science and in many industries 
(radio, etc.) which have grown up 
in recent years. 

Since 1866, metric weights and 
measures have been legal in the 
U. S. and indeed our yard is offi- 
cially defined as 3,600/3,937ths of a 
metre. They are used in the Philip- 
pines, in medicine, chemistry, in the 
jewelry and optical industries. 

The group of those favoring the 
adoption of the metric system is 
wide and notable. It includes 
among scientists Thomas A. Edison, 
Luther Burbank and Glenn H. Cur- 
tiss. It includes Leonard Wood 
and Admiral Sims. It includes 
Elihu Root, John Barton Payne. 
Newton D. Baker and William G. 
McAdoo. It included John Hays 
Hammond and Samuel Vauclain. It 
includes Arthur Brisbane and Dr. 
Frank Crane, and includes General 
Pershing, who saw the A. E. F. 
acquire the use of it in France and 
found it both convenient and not 
too hard to learn. 

Its proponents argue for it that 
no country that adopted the metric 
system has ever abandoned it, that 
it is a great aid to commerce, that 
it is a great time-saver and that it 
would save $800,000,000* a year in 
the U. S. in educating children be- 
cause of its greater simplicity. 


The metric system was first es- 
tablished in France in 1799. A 
calculation was made of the dis- 
tance from the equator to the pole, 
and the metre was made one ten- 
millionth of the distance. The cal- 
culation was slightly in error, 
however, so the metre is really only 
the distance between two scratches 
on a platinum-iridium bar. The 
litre, or world quart, is a volume 
equal to that of a cube whose di- 
mensions are each one-tenth of 
a metre. The kilogram (one-half 
kilogram is proposed as the “world 
pound”) is the weight of the water 
contained in a litre or world quart. 

This system set up in France 
about a century and :. quarter ago 
spread, at first gradually and then 
more and more rapidly, to Belgium, 
Holland, Spain, Colombia, Panama, 
Mexico, Portugal, Uruguay, Italy, 
Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Norway, Argentina, Roumania, 
etce., etc. It is now on every con- 
tinent except Australia (and Aus- 
tralia has asked Britain for it). 
Only in the last five years has it 
been adopted in Russia, Poland, 
Japan, Latvia, Greece, Esthonia, 
Lithuania, Siam and Persia. Only 
the British Commonwealth and the 
U. S. remain outside—and our 
measures are different from the 
British. 


*Calculation of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. 
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THE LEAGUE 
Germany Applies 


Foreign Minister Stresemann of 
the German Reich scanned a note. 
He signed it and his secretaries 
sealed it. They dropped it into a 
German post box. They  tele- 
graphed to Geneva that it was 
coming. : 

When it arrived, Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, skimmed 
through the lengthy preamble and 
rested his eye fondly on the con- 
clusion: “JT have the honor, in 
accordance with Article 1 of the 
Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, to formulate herewith, in 
the name of the German Govern- 
ment, a proposal for the admis- 
sion of Germany to the League of 
Nations. 

“IT beg you to put this proposal 
on the agenda of the Assembly as 
soon as possible. Stresemann.” 

The preamble, however, was of the 
first importance. In it Herr Strese- 
mann managed to put on record the 
fact that Germany is applying for 
admission only on the strength of 
the assurances and _ concessions 
which she _ received at Locarno 
(Time, Oct. 26 INTERNATIONAL). 

Thus Germany will be able to 
turn back to this prudently worded 
application at a future date and 
show that, while she technically 
applied “without reservations,” she 
actually did so on the basis of an 
unwritten understanding. 

With the receipt of the German 
application, an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations was at once called for 
March 8 by Signor Vittorio Scia- 
loja, the Italian President of the 
Council of the League of Nations. 
At the same time, it was announced 
that the preliminary parley which 
is to pave the way for a League 
Economic Conference (TIME, Sept. 
28 LEAGUE) will assemble at 
Geneva on April 26. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Parliament’s Week 


Right Honorable members of the 
House of Commons who made not- 
able pronouncements before it last 
week: 

Premier Stanley Baldwin, answer- 
ing a Liberal member’s question, 
denied that Italy has granted secret 
political or commercial concessions 
to Britain in return for the very 
liberal treatment which Count Volpi 
received at the hands of Mr. Chur- 
chill when the terms of the Italo- 
British debt settlement were agreed 
upon (TIME, Feb. 8). 


Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 








Chamberlain reviewed the existing 
status quo in China with especial 
reference to British interests. Said 
he: “The Government of Canton is 





PREMIER BALDWIN 


... gamboled at Chequers 
“Bitter Ale’) 


(See 


for the time being under influences 
which are so blindly anti-British 
that the Cantonese are not open to 
a reasonable settlement” (of the 
anti-British commercial boycott* de- 
clared by the local Chinese Bolshev- 
ist Government at Canton [TIME, 
June 29] in defiance of the im- 
potent “Government of China” at 
Peking). 

Questioned about the Russo-Brit- 
ish debt, Sir Austen cautiously de- 
clared: “His Majesty’s Government 
will observe with the closest atten- 
tion the Russo-French debt negotia- 
tions, which I am informed will 
shortly begin at Paris, in the hope 
that these may be of a nature to 


facilitate a renewal of [Russo- 
British] conversations upon that 
subject.” 


Minister of Health Neville Cham- 
berlain (brother of Sir Austen) 
vigorously attacked a_ resolution 
moved by Dr. E. Graham Little 
(Senior Physician of the East Lon- 
don Hospital for Children), in 
which it was demanded that an 
“authoritative inquiry be made in- 
to the whole position of irregular 
practitioners” (chiropractors, osteo- 
paths, “‘bone setters,” etc.). 

Championing these gentry, Mr. 





*The “boycott” now amounts to such a 
complete “blockade” that British merchants 
in Canton are not only unable to do busi- 
ness but are forced to virtually smuggle 
in the food and supplies which they per- 
sonally require. Since very heavy invest- 
ments of British capital have been made at 
Canton, the merchants have remained there 
despite every difficulty to protect their 
property. 


GN NEWS 








Chamberlain queried oratorically 
amid lively applause, “Why should 
not we be free to take advantage 
of the skill of any man qualified 
or unqualified, it being understood 
that anyone who goes to an un- 
qualified man goes at his own risk, 
and must take the consequences?” 

The temper of the House was 
seen to be so markedly against the 
resolution that it was allowed to 
peter out by general assent, al- 
though no actual vote was taken. 
U..S. physicians recalled that famed 
vegetarian G. B. Shaw and numer- 
ous other enlightened Englishmen 
swear by the officially non-existent 
“bone setter.” 


Bitter Ale 


Day and night a Scotland Yard 
detective watches a plain brass 
knocker and the neatly engraved 
door-plate which bears the legend 
“No. 10” and marks the extremely 
modest Downing Street town-house 
of the British Prime Minister. There 
that exuberant countryman, Pre- 
mier Stanley Baldwin, seems always 
a trifle like a ruddy-faced squire 
come up to London for perhaps the 
fifth or sixth time in his life. 

Last week he escaped from “No. 
10” to “Chequers”, the spacious 
country house which the Britisn 
Government provides as an antidote 
to Downing Street. There he en- 
tertained the famed Berkeley Hunt 
at a sumptuous breakfast set out 
upon long tables, whistled the Ber- 
keley pack about him, genially 
called many a canine by name. 

Despatches reported that “Wary,’ 
one of the dogs, leaped up and pnt 
its paws on Mr. Baldwin’s shoul- 
ders; that “the Premier gamboled 
like a colt on his own green.” 

While smiles widened, he quaffed 
a tankard of palate-puckering ale. 
Emerging from the foam he cried: 
“This is indeed a ‘bitter’ day for 
the Government!” 


‘Poor Wells?’’ 


“Why, he called me a bore! How 
am I going to make my living as 
an after dinner speaker if I am 
slandered by being called a bore? 
I have started suit in London 
against Mr. H. G. Wells for $50,000 
on a charge of slander. I will 
not submit to being called a bore!” 

With such fighting words as these 
did the 71-year-old U. S. journalist- 
lecturer, Poultney Bigelow, confront 
reporters last week at his _120- 
year-old rustic home in the village 
of Malden-on-Hudson, N. Y., U.S.A. 

There he is writing the third 
volume of his autobiography, Sev- 
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enty Summers, the first two vol- 
umes of which have already been 
published and contain the now 
famous statement that famed nov- 
elist Wells has the appearance of “a 
stockbroker or a traveling sales- 
man,” which caused Mr. Wells to 





POULTNEY BIGELOW 
“He called me a bore!” 


retort with asperity, “I suppose the 
thing is a libel and a damaging 
libel but life is too short to chase 
libels” (TiME, Jan. 25). 

Mr. Bigelow however continues in 
full cry after Mr. Wells’ allegedly 
libelous retort to his allegedly lib- 
elous statement. Said he as a part- 
ing shot to the reporters last week, 
“Poor Wells! He is very sore; 
that’s all. He lost his temper and 
he has got to apologize.” 


GERMANY 


Bismarck’s Daughter 


A sadness, like the last reverbera- 
tions of an iron bell, stole into 
German hearts last week as the 
Countess Maria Rantzau, only 
daughter of the great Prince Bis- 
marck, died at Kiel, in her 77th 
year. 

The moment of her birth coin- 
cided almost exactly with her 
father’s entrance into public life. 
He had been a Deichawptmann; 
that is, he had been responsible for 
the care of the dykes along the 
Elbe. In 1847, one year before 
Maria was born, he was chosen as 
substitute for a representative of 
the lower nobility to attend the 
Estates-General, which that year 
assembled at Berlin. To Berlin he 
went. The rest is too well 
known. . . . 


The life of Maria Bismarck, 
however, was overshadowed so 
completely by her father that only 
where they appeared together is 
she likely to appear in history at 
all. They used to sing duets a 
great deal. Perhaps their singing 
will be suppressed by historians; 
for he taught her a great many 
English, French and German stu- 
dent songs. One was not orthodox: 
God made bees, bees made honey; 
God made men, men made money; 
God made Satan, Satan made sin; 
God made a little hole to put 

Satan in. 

Satan said he would not go; 
God said he should; 
Satan said, “If I go, 
God damn my blood!’ 

Such were the Gargantuan in- 
terludes which Prince Bismarck 
could conjure about him like a spell. 
His wife, Johanna von Puttkamer, 
was of a milder temper. Yet their 
daughter got on well with her 
mother, too. In the Princess Bis- 
marck’s absence she presided over 
the famed Yellow Salon so graci- 
ously that a newspaper of the day 
declared: “She has become a re- 
markably fine woman, whose wit 
and intelligence are the theme of 
general praise.” 

In 1878, she married Count Kuno 
von Rantzau, scion of a distinguished 
Schleswig-Holstein house. She had 
been in love with the scintillant 
young Count  Eulenberg. Her 
father’s triumphs up to that time— 
after the peace of Vienna, after 
“1870”—had brought Europe liter- 
ally to the feet of the Bismarcks. 
But typhus fever swept away her 
lover—so she married Count 
Rantzu, who later was German 
Ambassador to Holland. 

A few years after the marriage 
Prince Bismarck humored one of 
his strangest whims. He com- 
menced to make a fad of weighing 
himself and measuririg his family. 
The weights he kept to himself. 
On Dec. 31, 1880, he pasted some 
statistics on his bedroom wall: 

NAME HEIGHT 
Myself, Prince Bismarck............ 6ft. 2 in. 
My eldest son, Count Herbert....6 ft. 11/3 in. 
My Youngest son, Count........... 

ip ean anee tt ete ter mnanem 6 ft. 0% in, 
My son-in-law, Count Rantzau 5 ft.1014 in. 
My wife, Princess Bismarck....5 ft. 814 in. 
My daughter, Countess Rantzau 5 ft. 8 in. 

The average height of my family 
is thus 5 feet 11 inches— certainly 
one of the tallest in Europe. 


Sachs “Got” Bergdoll? 


For months and years, one Sachs, 
said to be a private detective, said 
to be a German-American, has been 
puttering about Germany, announc- 
ing now and then, “I’ll get some- 
thing on Grover Cleveland Berg- 
doll yet!” 

Last week Mr. Sachs achieved 
his ambition. He came forward 
with a girl who swore that famed 








Philadelphia draft-dodger Bergdoll 
committed an immoral act with her, 
in Heidelberg, some three years ago. 
Mr. Sachs openly and publicly ex- 
ulted when slacker Bergdoll was 
clapped into jail at Mosbach, Ger- 
many, while the Mosbach police 
“investigated.” 

At Philadelphia, Mr. Bergdoll’s 
mother cautiously opened her door 
“by the width of a pencil” when 
visited by reporters. They poked 
an account of her son’s arrest 
through the slit. After reading the 
despatch, Mrs. Bergdoll replied 
through the door: “I don’t believe 
a word of it! When I was in 
Germany with him, he went around 
with a_ lot of young people but 
he never used to go with girls of 
the sort who would have him 
arrested. I don’t even believe that 
he’s in jail. He would have cabled 
me if he was.” 

Further despatches from Mos- 
bach asserted that the German po- 
lice view with equanimity’ the 
possibility that Bergdoll can now 
be deported to the U. S. if the 
charge against him holds water. 
Since his sensational escape to 
Germany from the U. S., his es- 
capades have put the German au- 
thorities to all sorts of trouble— 
notably on Aug. 11, 1923, when he 
shot and killed one member of a 
group of men who attempted to 





N.E.A. 


G. C. BERGDOLL 
Immoral? 


kidnap him at Eberbach with in- 
tent to bring him back within the 
reach of the U. S. courts, 


Tyrolese Dynamite 


Tempestuous Berliners sought their 
favorite speisehausen (cafés) and 
pounded the tables till their steins 
jumped, “Schweinhund!” they bel- 
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lowed. “Pig-dog! Derslucht MUS- 
SOLINI!” With wrathful fingers of 
scorn, they pointed to the “cursed” 
Mussolini’s declaration in the Ital- 
ian Chamber (TiME, Feb. 15) that 
Italy intends to “rigorously, meth- 
odically and obstinately Italianize” 
the Alto Adige (the Germanic- 
Italian Tyrol), and that “Italy is 
ready if necessary to carry her 
banners beyond her present fron- 
tiers [at the Brenner Pass] but back 
never!” 

Even as the Speisehause tables 
trembled, while many a platte of 
ripe Bavarian sausage crashed to 
the floor, the Deputies of the 
Reichstag were at work upon an 
official condemnation of Mussolini, 
which they voted amid angry gut- 
teral acclaim: 

“The German Reichstag vigorous- 
ly rejects the Italian Prime 
Minister’s objectively unjustifiable 
and insultingly phrased attacks and 
sneers. . 

“The German people will not 
permit themselves to be hindered 
from demanding just treatment of 
German minorities under foreign 
sovereignty. Least of all through 


insulting sneers and _ senseless 
eee. sha 
Stresemann'  Retorts. Foreign 


Minister Stresemann ascended the 
Reichstag Tribune, delivered the 
Cabinet’s rebuke to Jl Benito with 
ponderous almost _ unemotional 
thoroughness: 

“The German Government must 
decline to reply to Premier Musso- 
lini in a tone which is better suited 
to mass meetings than to diplomatic 
conversation with other nations.... 

“Threats are ‘incompatible with 

the spirit of the League of Na- 
abe 
_ “Premier Mussolini’s speech is 
filled with arrogance, contradictions 
and vehemence, which attempt to 
hide the inner weakness of his 
argument. ... 

“Germany has no means of inter- 
fering directly in the [Germanic] 
Italian Tyrol. Mussolini is quite 
right when he speaks of conditions 
there as a domestic matter. But 
Italy has the duty of protecting 
the German minority there. If 
out of a policy of oppression there 
arises international danger, an ap- 
peal to the League of Nations is in 
SC ee 

“We are interested only in pre- 
venting insurmountable obstacles 
being placed in the way of unifica- 
tion of the German race. 

“In the name of the German 
Government, I scoff at these Italian 
threats.” 

Curtain Cord. While Germans 
rejoiced at their Government’s 
declaration, there developed out of 
the affair, a notable scandal at the 
famed Film and Stage Supper 


*See Leacue for an account of Herr 
Stresemann’s transmission of the official 
German application for League member- 
Ship. 


Club, Berlin. The Marchesa Gabri- 
ele di Serra Mantschedda entered 
with two Italian actors and her 
sister, Maria Orska, the famed 
and darkly brilliant Russo-Polish 


actress, long popular in _ Berlin. 
While habitués whispered that 
the Marchesa’s Italian husband had 


recently deserted her and that she 
was acting as her sister’s business 
manager, she arose, strolled over 
to the orchestra and tipped the 
leader heavily to play an Italian 
Fascist song. Stepping from the 
seat of a gilt chair to the top of 
a table, she led the two Italian 
actors in a cheer for Mussolini.... 

Friends smuggled them out, some- 
how, while the German comedian, 
Eugene Bourg, incited a crowd of 
Berliners to chase them to their 
hotel. Later the same night Maria 
Orska quarreled with her sister, in- 
formed her that she could hardly 
carry on with so impolitic a busi- 
ness manager. Next morning the 
Marchesa di Serra Mantschedda 
was found swinging from the cur- 
tain cord of a window in her 


— She had hanged her- 
self. 
Cannon Shots. Famed  poet- 


patriot-playwright Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio mounted to the prow of the 
desiccated Italian battleship Puglia, 
which the Fascist Government has 
had placed upon the lawn of his es- 
tate at Lake Garda, Italy. From 
that vantage point he exulted in the 
threats which Mussolini had loosed 
at Rome. Raising his right arm 
straight before him at an angle of 
45 degrees (the Fascist salute), he 
gave the signal for a salute of 27 
guns, which promptly boomed from 
the cannon of the Puglia. . . Then 
he telegraphed “congratulations 
from the prow of the Puglia’ to 
Mussolini. 

Benito Retorts. While the Italian 
Senate seethed about him in ex- 
pectant approval of whatever he 
might be going to say, Mussolini 
mounted the Tribune: 

“The long and tortuous speech 
of Stresemann makes it necessary 
for me to make an immediate 
reply, which shall be clean and 
precise, like the speech I made in 
the Chamber last Saturday. ... 

“Few declarations have had such 
rapid and profound repercussions 
in the hearts of the Italians and in 
European public opinion as my 
speech. This shows that such a 
speech was necessary to clarify a 
situation that was becoming more 
and more troublesome. 

“That speech was not improvised; 
it was patiently—I repeat, patiently 
—thought out during two months of 
ignoble anti-Italian uproar... . 

“I confirm in the spirit and the 
letter my former speech, including 
the final allusion to the Italian 


‘flag on the Brenner Pass, which 


Stresemann can interpret as he will, 
but which Italians interpret in the 
sense that Italy will never submit 


to the violation of treaties of 
peace which guarantee their fron- 
tiers conquered at such a heavy 
price of blood.... 


“T declare in the most explicit 
manner: 1) That the alien pop- 
ulation of the Upper Adige is 
outside of those minorities which 
were the object of special accord 
in the peace _ treaties. 2) That 
Italy will not engage in any discus- 
sion of that matter by any Assembly 
or Council. 8) That the Fascist 
Government will react with the 
greatest energy against all plans 
of such a nature. 

“These my keynotes!” 

The Fascist organ L’Impero 
cried: “The Mussolini-Stresemann 
tilt was a dialog between an Eagle 
and a Crow—an encounter between 
Rapier and Paunch.” 


ITALY 


I gnoramus? 


Self-exiled to Paris from Italy, 
former Premier Francesco Nitti is- 
sues now and then some caustic 
criticism of his Fascist successor. 
Last week he said of Mussolini: 
“Only an ignoramus would attack 
or belittle German culture!” (See 
GERMANY, “Tyrolese Dynamite.”) 


Jarabub 


Between Egypt and Italian Trip- 
oli, just north of the great Libyan 
Desert, lies the tiny oasis-city of 
Jarabub, an excessively important 
water supply station for the trans- 
Libyan caravans. There in 1855 
the potent sheik, Sidi Mohammed 
ben Ali ben Es Senussi el Khettabi 
el Hassani el Idrissi el Mehajiri, 
established the stronghold of his 
fraternity or sect, the Senussites, 
who continue to possess tremendous 
influence in the region. 

Last week Italian airplanes 
roared and circled above Jarabub. 
They dropped packets of leaflets 
by the hundred. The Senussites 
picked them up and stoically ab- 
sorbed the information that an Ital- 
ian army was marching upon them, 
but that they need fear nothing 
since the Italian commander pledged 
himself to respect their holy places 
and to tolerate their tribal and reli- 
gious customs. 

While the Italian columns were 
approaching, 2,000 strong, the Sen- 
ussite leaders informed their ig- 
norant people that the sovereignty 
of Jarabub has been transferred 
from Egypt to Italy by an Italo- 
Egyptian Commission (TimME, Oct. 
12, Ecypt), which made ‘this im- 
portant disposition of a virtually 
autonomous people while cruising 
about luxuriously in the Mediter- 
ranean (north of Jarabub) without 
troubling to land and make the 
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awkward 270-mile trek inland to 
the oasis itself. 

Last week when the Italian troops 
at length arrived they were 
equipped with three squadrons of 
motor cars, bearing machine guns 
and 850 supply cars carrying ra- 
tions and sufficient water for a 
month’s campaign—since it was 
feared that the Senussites would 
poison their own wells rather than 
submit. 

The Italian commander, Colonel 
Ronchetti, incurred no active re- 
sistance; the Seussites are fa- 
miliar enough with European arma- 
ments to realize their hopeless im- 
potence. Italian-censored radio 
despatches declared that the Sen- 
ussite chieftains performed the cere- 
mony of submission while the Ital- 
ian flag was unfurled from a spe- 
cially imported staff. Later, Col- 
onel Ronchetti appointed the Sherif 
Pasha el Gariani custodian of the 
Senussites’ holy places, 


BELGIUM 


Ratification 


By a majority of 86 votes, with 
79 abstentions, the Belgian Cham- 
ber ratified last week the U. S. 
Belgian debt agreement (TIME, 
Aug. 10). 


‘“*Hang Poullet!’’ 


Hectic Fascismo reared its head 
last week, even in the phlegmatic 
Belgian lowlands. For two years 
M. Pierre Nothomb, lawyer, poet, 
publicist, has been gathering the 
extreme Belgian Nationalists about 


im. 

Recently he traveled to Italy, con- 
ferred with Mussolini, and returned 
to Belgium “fired with the ideal of 
action.” Last week he acted up— 
scandalized most of his steady- 
going countrymen. His followers 
staged an anti-cabinet demonstra- 
tion in Brussels, just as Crown 
Prince Leopold and Premier Vis- 
count Poullet were about to receive 
the War standards of several dis- 
banded Belgian regiments at the 
National Army Museum. Scattered 
throughout the crowd of 40,000 per- 
sons who witnessed this ceremony, 
the fledgling Fascists created a ter- 
rific uproar: “Keep the Army at 
full strength! Down with Poullet! 
Hang him! Vive la Belgique im- 
mortellef! Hurrah for Prince Leo- 
pold! The Army forever!” 

Amid pandemonium, the Fascists 
threw their own hats, and all the 
hats they could snatch, into the air. 
Mistaking a street-car employe with 
a red “danger” flag for a Com- 
munist, they drubbed him soundly. 
Premier Poullet “turned pale,” es- 











TIME 


eaped discreetly through the back 
door of the Museum, leaving Crown 
Prince Leopold to receive the Fas- 
cists’ cheers. 

By degrees the excitement gath- 
Irrepressibles 


ered. worked off 
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PREMIER POULLET 
.... turned pale 


their surplus patriotism by rushing 
about the streets of Brussels in 
bands, waving Fascist flags. They 
were gawked at by the astonished 
citizenry. 


Two days later, the Chamber 
showed its contempt for the Fascist 
movement by according an ovation 
to Premier Poullet, and then rush- 
ing through legislation designed 
to cut down the period of compul- 
sory military service in the Bel- 
gian Army from twelve months to 
ten. 


FRANCE 
Doubtful Victory 


As the week opened, the Deputies 
of the Left parties, composing for- 
mer Premier Herriot’s famed but 
unstable Cartel des Gauches, con- 
tinued their efforts (amid great con- 
fusion) to get the Cartel finance 
bill voted item by item (TIME, Feb. 
15, et ante). 

The Government, with its own 
bill up its sleeve, stood grimly by 
and watched the Cartelist Deputies 
struggle to such negligible effect 
that M. Lamoureux, reporter of the 
Cartel measure, repeatedly threat- 
ened to resign in utter disgust. 

None the less whenever Finance 
Minister Doumer attempted to come 
forward and effeat a rational com- 
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promise on the various disputed 
items of the bill, the Cartelists ral- 
lied and rebuffed him by passing 
articles and amendments distasteful 
to him—notably an admittedly im- 
practicable measure to require reg- 
istration of all unregistered securi- 
ties in order that they might be 
taxed more easily. This particular 
article passed the Chamber 287 
to 233, although even its authors 
knew that it could never pass the 
Senate. 

Next the super-demagogs of the 
Chamber attached an amendment 
to an article dealing with agrarian 
taxation providing that farmers 
should be allowed to evaluate the 
labor of their wives and children 
as “a contribution to the state” and 
then deduct this nebulous “value’’ 
from their tax payments. The De- 
puties, not daring to offend their 
rural constituents, voted this meas- 
ure 416 to 100. M. Jacques Dumes- 
nil, one of the chief sponsors of the 
Cartel bill as a whole, groaned 
aloud. Protesting at the top of 
his lungs he cried: “Imbéciles! 
Scélérats!! All you are capable of 
voting is that the largest class of 
electors shall pay nothing!” As the 
tumult mounted to utter bedlam, the 
President of the Chamber put on 
his hat and stalked from the room, 
thus officially declaring the Cham- 
ber not in session. The disgusted 
gentleman who stalked was none 
other than M. Herriot himself, the 
ostensible leader of the fractious 
Cartel! 

Meanwhile Premier Briand re- 
ceived a deputation of 280 Senators 
out of a Senate numbering 311. 
These men had at last been roused 
to a notable pitch of alarm by the 
now almost hackneyed “national 
emergency.” They assured M. Bri- 
and that they would stand behind 
him should he attempt “to enforce 
action from the Deputies.” They 
let it leak out that, before putting 
up with a great deal more nonsense 
from the Deputies, they would 
cause the Chamber to be dissolved 
and order new elections held or 
even place the government in the 
hands of a dictature. 

Fortified by this support, the 
Premier strode to the Chamber and 
called for a vote of confidence—an 
act of daring which he has studious- 
ly avoided for weeks, fearing de- 
feat. Suddenly confronted with the 
necessity for decisive action, the 
Cartel split once more. Only its 
extreme left wing, the Communists 
and Unified Socialists, stood out 
against the Government. The bulk 
of the Cartel supported M. Briand, 
who emerged victorious 326 to 183. 

Observers remained completely 
skeptical as to the significance of 
this apparent “victory.” Through- 
out its checkered career the Cartel 
has been “split”? and yet reunited 
itself times without number. 

The legislative accomplishments 
of the week totaled exactly nil. 
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JAPAN 


Yasuhito 


At Muerren, famed Swiss re- 
sort, a descendant of the oldest 
Imperial House in the world 





PRINCE CHICHIBU 
..- crashed, sprawled 


twirled and pirouetted upon the 
ice. Baron Hayashi, onetime 
Japanese Ambassador to Britain, 
watched anxiously as the Imperial 
personage to whom he acts as 
tutor, cut figure-eights with joy- 
ful abandon. Meanwhile fashion- 
able onlookers whispered the 
skater’s identity. 

They whispered that he was 
Prince Yasuhito Chichibu-no-miya 
of Japan, the second son of the 
Mikado.* 

Therefore several sumptuously 
clad ladies uttered loud screams 
last week as the Prince executed 
a hair-raising spin on the ice, 
caught his left instep with the 
point of his right skate and 
crashed, sprawled. ... 

A few hours later Baron Hay- 
ashi announced, “At my urgent ap- 
peal His Royal Highness has con- 
sented to remain within his room 
for several days. The tendon of 
his left instep has been slight- 
ly strained. His Royal Highness 
has expressed his determination 
to resume his skating and skiing 
at the earliest possible moment, 
since he intends to leave Muer- 
ren shortly to visit the League of 
Nations at Geneva.” 


*Yoshihito Harunomia. His eldest son 
Hirohito, the Crown Prince, acts as Regent 
of Japan. His third son is Nobuhito Taka- 
matsu-no-miya; his youngest is Takahito 
Sumi-no-miya. 


MEXICO 


Nationalists Rampant 


Ominous developments clouding 
the Mexican horizon last week: 


Deportations Begun. Without is- 
suing previous warnings, the Attor- 
ney General of Mexico ordered the 
arrest and deportation of all priests 
who are not native Mexicans. A 
few hours later Mexican soldiers 
marched into numerous churches, 
seized the officiating clergy, marched 
them off to jail without so much as 
allowing them to change their vest- 
ments or obtain personal belong- 
ings from their homes. 

Twenty-four hours after the or- 
der was issued, 14 Spanish priests 
were en route to Spain forcibly de- 
ported from Vera Cruz aboard the 
steamship Espagne. Despatches re- 
ported that three Irish priests were 
seized at Mexico City, but that most 
of those arrested were Spanish. Sis- 
ter Margaret Semple, a U.S. citizen, 
principal of the Roman Catholic 
Visitation Academy for girls at 
Mexico City, formally complained 
to Ambassador Sheffield and de- 
clared that the Mexican authorities 
have warned her that she must 
cease her educational activities or 
expect to be deported immediately. 

Late despatches asserted that no 
explanation of these acts had been 
made public by the Calles Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile Mexican soldiers 
seized “all movable or immovable 
property owned by priests either 
openly or in the names of other in- 
dividuals.” Senor Tejada, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, refused to be 
interviewed by correspondents. Said 
he: “We are not going'to talk any 
more but are going to act.” 

Observers noted that the present 
Mexican constitution requires that 
clergymen of all denominations 
shall be native-born Mexicans. Pre- 
sumably this clause is now being 
enforced for the first time at the 
behest of the extreme Nationalists. 


Deportation Halted. At Washing- 
ton the Board of Review of the De- 
partment of Labor ordered sus- 
pended for one year the deporta- 
tion proceedings (TIME, Feb. 15) 
against the Mexican General, Fran- 
cisco Coss, who was recently ar- 
rested and imprisoned at San An- 
tonio, Tex., for overstaying his 
passport in the U. S. General Coss 
is an enemy of President Calles and 
a onetime supporter of Huerta. One 
of his former subordinates was re- 
cently deported by the U. S. into 
Mexico for similar reasons and 
immediately shot by Calles’ troops 
after what amounted to a mock 
trial. 


Note, Reply. Ambassador Shef- 
field delivered a U. S. note again 
protesting the recently enacted 
Mexican land and oil laws (TIME, 
Jan. 25), which the U. S. Govern- 





ment holds to be retroactive, con- 
fiscatory and in violation of the 
U. S.-Mexican agreement of 1923, 
on the basis of which the U. S. 
recognized the present Mexican 
régime. 

Later in the week despatches re- 
ported that the Mexican Govern- 
ment had sent a note in reply, re- 
iterating its former position that 
Mexico will stand pat on what she 
believes to be her rights to enact 
and enforce this legislation. 

Departure. Colonel Henry M. An- 
derson, U. S. agent before the Spe- 
cial Claims Commission charged 
with adjusting the claims made by 
U. S. citizens arising out of the 
various disturbances and_ revolu- 
tions in Mexico since 1910, abruptly 
left Mexico City for Washington 
last week, 


Head 


In Chicago, Federal Agents be- 
gan last week a search for the 
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THE LATE PANCHO VILLA 


. robbed by ghouls? 


head of Pancho Villa. The head 
was stolen recently from  Villa’s 
grave at Parral, Mexico. El Uni- 
versal Grafico (Mexico City) re- 
ported that the theft of the head 
had been financed by a_ wealthy 
American; and brain _ specialists 
and criminolgists were reported as 
hinting vaguely that the brain 
might be examined in the interest 
of science. 


Sefior Orango, alias Pancho 
Villa, nicknamed La Cucaracha, 
“The Cockroach,” was ambushed 
and shot dead on the outskirts of 
Parras, Mexico (TIME, July 20). 
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THE THEATRE 





New Plays 


The Beaten Track. If you are 
interested in Welsh pronunciations 
this piece will provide varied and 
steady amusement. Otherwise it is 
a rather gloomy evening. 

The central figure of The Beaten 
Track is an old woman, who exists 
valiantly all through the play until 
she is made happy by the birth of 
a grandchild down the road. This 
part is excellently played by Elea- 
nor Daniels, 


Port o’ London. Henry Miller at 
one time was energetically inter- 
ested in the production of this play. 
It promised therefore to be inter- 
esting. He withdrew, perhaps be- 
cause the play was not so good as 
he expected. It remains one of 
those middling adventures in the 
theatre, beautifully played but not 
particularly important. 

Basil Rathbone and Alison Skip- 
worth are the commendable per- 
formers. The former plays a 
limping beggar with artistic ten- 
dencies, and the latter a harsh- 
voiced female renting cheap lodg- 
ings by the London docks. The 
beggar falls in love with a va- 
grant halfbreed and loses her to a 
rugged sailor man. 


The Jay Walker. Olga Printz- 
lau, who writes movie scenarios, 
has written one for the stage. It 
is all about a pair of lovers, an 
aged mother and an erring wife. 
It is severely uninteresting and 
rather badly played. 


Lulu Belle. Lenore Ulric, hav- 
ing patched up her troubles with 
David Belasco, has returned in a 
play of his management about a 
blackamoor Carmen. It is a ram- 
pant study in heartlessness, teem- 
ing with lost tempers and_ epi- 
thets. If you do not gag at the 
spectacle of a Negress courtesan 
with a white lover, Lulu Belle will 
not, after some of the lurid enter- 
tainments that have come this way 
recently, seem offensive. 

Opposite Miss Ulric, Henry Hull 
gives a fine performance as the 
hesitant barber (colored also) who 
leaves his family and his business 
to follow the flaming trail of Lulu 
Belle. She loves him for a while 
and later leaves him. He knifes 
his huge successor, a Negro prize- 
fighter, and goes to Sing Sing. In 
the last act he returns to kill her 
in her gaudy Paris apartment 
whither she has been transported 
by a French Vicomte. 

Mr. Belasco has made the pro- 


duction with all his uncanny su- 
premacy in detail. In a company 
of several score, most of the ac- 
tors are colored, though all the 
important parts are taken by white 
performers in tan paint. The play 
is crude and at times fearfully 





Miss ULRIC 
She plays a crimson Black 


exciting. Probably it is not a mo- 
mentous contribution to current 
dramatic literature. 


Miss Ulric is the centre, cease- 
lessly and spectacularly. She has 
a fist fight, dances a devastating 
Charleston, and battles brutally for 
her life at the end. Her strange 
harsh voice and her _ explosive, 
flame-colored charm fit the part 
thoroughly. She is Lulu Belle, and 
Lulu Belle is, granting the bril- 
liant production and the remark- 
able performance of Mr. Hull, com- 
pletely Lenore Ulric. 


Best Plays 


SERIOUS 


These are the plays which, in 
the light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important: 

HeEDDA GABLER—A generally sat- 
isfactory Ibsen revival with Emily 
Stevens and other brilliants. 

THE GREEN Hat—Michael Arlen’s 
gaudy chromo of the life and loves 
of Iris March (Katharine Cornell). 

YounG WooptEy—Glenn Hunter 
engaged in a discussion of growing 
pains and puppy love. 

Craic’s Wire—The portrait of a 
lady whose domineering domesticity 
bred revolt in the family. 

THE Dyspspuk—An alien legend 
of Jewish superstition, magnificent- 


ly produced at the little Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. 

THE JEST—The glamor of an old 
success returns with new actors— 
Basil Sydney, Alphonse Ethier, Vio- 
let Heming. 


LESS SERIOUS 

Is ZatT So?—An_ entertaining 
merger of high society and low- 
brow prizefighting. 

THE Last oF Mrs, CHEYNEY— 
Exceptionally polite and shrewdly 
witty play from England, with Ina 
Claire as the chief figure in the 
drawing room. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—The 
vivid financing and the smiles and 
sorrow that are part of the pro- 
duction of a Broadway play. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—A_ crude 
rough-house about three elderly 
females off on a week-end with 
three undergraduates. 


MUSICAL 


Ankles, gaiety and high notes 
are blended most pleasantly in the 
following:The Vagabond King, Sun- 
ny, The Cocoanuts, Artists and 
Models, The Student Prince, The 
Vanities, Tip-Toes, No, No, Nanette. 








CINEMA 





New Pictures 


Behind the Front. A_ burlesque 
war picture seems slender stuff af- 
ter The Big Parade. If that hom- 
eric comedy had not been made, 
Behind the Front would probably 
be called a fairly funny slapstick 
show with Wallace Beery principal- 
ly concerned. 


. . . 


The Grand Duchess and the Wait- 
er. Adolph Menjou is occupied in an 
unusually successful light comedy 
of Continental manners. The Duch- 
ess is broke in Paris. The waiter 
is a nobleman in disguise. How 
they found each other out is deft 
and feathery and excellent amuse- 
ment, 


What Happened to Jones. Most 
of it happened in a Turkish bath 
on ladies’ night. It was also the 
night before Mr. Jones’ wedding. 
With Reginald Denny and pretty 
funny. 


Moana. A sort of travelog with- 
out a story, telling of life as it is 
really lived in the South Seas, not 
omitting the pains of becoming 
beautifully tattooed, or the little 
maid who scoops small fishes out 
of the sea and eats them while she 
chatters. Robert J. Flaherty, who 
did Nanook of the North, is the 
director. 
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**Flijah’’ 


On Nov. 8, 1876, in the second 
year of its existence, the New York 
Oratorio Society gave its first per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 
They gave it again last week, 50 
year later, in Carnegie Hall with a 
chorus of 200 and a large orchestra 
drawn from the New York Sym- 
phony. An earnest audience, know- 
ing Elijah to be good, assumed the 
performance to be equally good; 
applauded indiscriminately medio- 
cre singing by Marjorie Nash, so- 
prano; by Jeanne Laval, contralto; 
the Elijah of Baritone Louis Grav- 
ewre, celebrating his tenth anniver- 
sary in the role with a performance 
well below his usual excellent stand- 
ard; Septuagenarian Dan Beddoe, 
greatest of all oratorio tenors at 
his very best; voluminous but mon- 
strous choral work under the lead- 
ership of Albert Stoessel. 


Furtwangler 


A year ago Wilhelm Furtwing- 
ler,* famed German _ conductor, 
came to the U. S. to serve a four 
weeks’ guest conductorship with the 
New York Philharmonic. He did 
his work well—he was a success, 
a sensational success, some said. On 
the basis of his success he was en- 
gaged for this season as a regular 
conductor for a ten-week term. Last 
week he arrived, began rehearsals 
with an orchestra still quivering 
- with the thrill of Toscanini’s ad- 
ministration, gave his first concert 
in Carnegie Hall. 

He offered a conservative pro- 
gram: Beethoven’s Egmont over- 
ture, Mozart’s “Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik,” Brahm’s Fourth Symphony 
and the Meistersinger prelude. His 
audience approved of his program, 





*Wilhelm Furtwangler was born 40 years 
ago in Schonberg, just outside Berlin, the 
son of an archeologist. He began his 
musical career in the theatres of Breslau, 


Zurich, Munich and _ Strasburg. From 
1911 to 1915 he was symphony conductor 
at Lubeck; in 1915 succeeded Artur 


Bodanzky as conductor of the opera in 
Nannheim; in 1920 succeeded Richard Strauss 
as conductor of the symphony concerts of 
the Berlin Staatsoper orchestra; at the 
seme time followed Willem Mengelberg as 
conductor of the museum concerts at 
Frankfort. When Artur Nikisch died in 
1922, Herr Furtwangler succeeded him as 
leader of the Gewandhaus concerts at 
Le‘pzig and of the Berlin Philharmonic. 
He is also associated with the Vienna 
Friends of Music. His programs in the 
U. S. last season were notably conservative. 
Abroad he is famed as a supporter of 
“moderns.” Last year, he said, for his 
first apearance in the U. S. he wanted the 
public to judge him in familiar works. 
Th’s year’s programs will bring many 
novelties and renewals. 





of his workmanship, gave him a 
cordial reception. 


Critics reached under their 
chairs, found the duffel-bags full 
of ready-to-wear words and opin- 
ions that they had tucked there 
surreptitiously at the first Toscanini 
concert, drew them out. They dared 
to comment on “occasional rough- 





HERR FURTWANGLER 
Successful 
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ness,” “lagging tempo,” “indiscrim- 
inate climaxes and _  crescendos”; 
agreed that he had acquitted him- 
self well, commended his “energy,” 
his “enthusiasm,” his “excellence.” 
One of them took out “sensational,” 
looked at it earnestly, put it back 
again. 


King Gieseking 


A German pianist was scheduled 
to make his U. S. debut in Aeolian 
Hall, Manhattan. His name was 


Walter Gieseking. He was 30 
years old. He came “fresh from 
European successes.” But so do 


many of his colleagues, according 
to their press notices. This particu- 
lar Sunday afternoon was a very 
busy one in Manhattan music 
halls. There were orchestral con- 
certs and recitals by artists with 
bigger names than Gieseking, and 
the Friends of Music under Artur 
Bodanzky were doing interesting 
things down the street in the 
Town Hall. No, there was little 
time for the critics to spend in 
Aeolian Hall. 

But the size of the audience 
made little difference to the long- 
legged, bulky shouldered man with 
the almost baby face. He walked 








on to the stage, bent himself up 
in a bow, sat down, played num- 
bers by Bach, Scarlatti, Schumann, 
Busoni, Debussy, played no one 
better than the other, played them 
all magnificently. The small audi- 
ence hugged itself in ecstacy, 
would scarcely wait to applaud 
after the concert, ran out to tell 
others about Gieseking the Great. 
They heard him again, heard him 
as soloist with the New York 
Symphony play a new Hindemith 
concerto and de Falla’s “Night in 
the Gardens of Spain,” heard him 
again at a Biltmore’ musicale, 
waited eagerly to hear him again 
in recital, bought tickets for them- 
selves and friends. 


Last week, again in Aeolian 
Hall, Walter Gieseking gave his 
second recital. There were no 
yawning seats this time. There 
were no office boys or office hangers- 
on filling critics’ chairs. There 
was a very large audience and the 
air was electric with expectations— 
and pianists. On came Walter 
Gieseking, went through his pro- 
gram with the complete concentra- 
tion of a master—a program that 
made no concessions to popular 
taste, a program that paid court 
only to Music. He played Bach’s 
English Suite in D Minor, played 
it with marvelous fluency, never, 
no matter how involved the me- 
chanics, lost the easy singing melo- 
dy without which there is no Bach. 
He played Schubert’s Fantasie in 
C, played the second book of 
Debussy preludes, played with long 
slim fingers that hovered over the 
keys without seeming ever to come 
actually in contact with them, 
made Debussy a thing of darkness 
and light. 


There were encores for which 
hundreds jammed their way to the 
front, stood with their noses hard 
pressed against the platform to 
see by what trick the long slim 
fingers drew such beauty from a 
mere piano. 


There was an announcement by 
Manager Charles Wagner to the 
effect that Gieseking the Great had 
out-grown Aeolian Hall, that he 
would give a third and last re- 
cital sometime in March—in Carne- 
gie. 


U. S. Best 


William Mengelberg, famed Dutch 
conductor, leader* for the first 
half of the season of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, arrived 
last week in Rotterdam after sev- 
eral months in the U. S. Said he 
to pressmen there: “America leads 
the world in the field of music.” 





*Leaders of the New York Philharmonic 
for the season 1925-26: Willem Mengelberg, 
first half; Wilhelm Furtwangler, second 
half; Arturo Toscanini, guest conductor; 
Henry Hadley, associate conductor. 
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ART 


Leverhulme Sale 


A Manhattan drawing room 
bloomed with soft red light. A 
company of people, stained with 
the same grave color, sat staring 
at a pair of red plush curtains. 
It was a breathless moment. Once 
the curtains, brushed from behind 
by a moving shape, vaguely stirred, 
and then an excited whisper rippled 
over the red room and vanished 
in diminishing circles of sound, as 
if a crumb had been dropped into 
a pool of claret. 

At the left of the curtains 
waited a middle-aged man in a 
cutaway coat. He kept pulling out 
his handkerchief and putting it 
back again; he fidgeted with his 
necktie. Clearly he too felt the 
suspense of this taut interval, this 
moment so charged with imminent 
revelations. What mystery waited 
for exploitation—what exotic, per- 
haps sinister spectacle would be 
disclosed upon that  curtained 
dais? ... The curtains twitched 
again. Then slowly, awfully, they 
were drawn back. There, stripped 
of all covering, backed by a golden 
screen and brilliantly illuminated 
from above and below, stood nine 
Chippendale chairs. 

Instantly relief overtook the peo- 
ple in the red room. The man in 
the cutaway coat began to recite 
a chant, while his listeners turned 
around and smiled at one another, 
signaled and whispered, some even 











‘rising from their chairs to shout 


aloud. They were, in person or 
by proxy, the 700 millionaires who 
had been invited to come to this 
drawing room (the auction booth 
of the Anderson Galleries, Man- 
hattan) to bid for the first items 
of the collection left by the late 
Viscount Leverhulme, the manu- 
facturer of Lifebuoy Soap. 

“ ... Probably the finest chairs 
of the period in existence. [For 
once the man in the frock coat, 
F. A. Chapman, auctioneer, was 
speaking with the strictest ac- 
curacy.] I think I cannot do less 
than start them at $10,000.... 
Five?... All right, we all of us 
have to get warmed up... 
Six?... You are too generous, 
Sir... . Who'll give me seven?... 
I have seven. Eight?. .. Will no- 

y... Oh, many thanks. I am 
your debtor, madame; you owe me 
nothing. ... And now nine?...I 
have nine; I have ten . . . ten thou- 
sand dollars. That was, I think, 
my first suggestion.... Eleven?... 
It is still eleven. Eleven and two 
fifty ...eleven and three quar- 
ters... twelve... .” 

And so the Chippendale chairs 
came to be sold, in the end, to the 
P. W. French & Co., dealers, for 
$15,000. Everyone was _ bidding 
now. Most of the dealers and 
agents sat in the back of the room, 
among them Frank Partridge, Esq., 
of London, who was rumored to 
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be representing the King of Eng- 
land. He bought a suite in golden 
walnut and velvet, made in 1695, 
for $12,500; also some 1795 painted 
Sheraton side-seats the backs of 
which were covered with petit- 
point, and a segmental side-table 
of about 1780, fitted with a carved 
lambrequin and finished in cream 
and gold. 

Fritz Kreisler picked up a ma- 
hogany English tea-caddy, 1779, 
for $140. 

E. F. Albee, vaudeville manager, 
bought a pair of console tables. 

The French Co. once more paid 
the highest price of the day for an 
18th Century tapestry. 

The Metropolitan Museum paid 
$1,300 for a George I side-table 
in black and gold. 

The proceeds of the first day’s 
sale were $169,460. 

The bidders went home and slept 
and came back again through a 
raging snowstorm. Partridge of 
London, pressed closely by Henry 
Symons, Manhattan dealer, ap- 
peared to have no bottom to his 
purse. Was it truly the King’s 
gold that he was spending? Dealers 
thought not, but the rumor per- 
sisted. S. D. Bowers, a collector, 
bought two satinwood commodes 
for $11,600. On the third day 
Mr. Partridge again paid the high- 
est price—$16,000—for a pair of 
Adam bookcases, heirlooms of the 
Chesterfield family. English and 
American bidders worked against 
each other as if the sale had been 
an international polo match. But 
now the excitement had cooled a 
little. Fevered patricians did not 
get up and shout their bids; they 
were represented by their agents 
who, to indicate a raise of $1,000, 
lifted a forefinger, waved a cata- 
log or merely jerked their heads. 
One dealer made most of his bids 
by leaning back and nonchalantly 
tugging the coat of an auctioneer 
who stood near him and who ap- 
peared to translate these tugs into 
dollars according to their strength. 
The most interesting item on the 
fourth day was a pair of William 
and Mary walnut chairs sold to 
Alvin T. Fuller (Governor of 
Massachusetts) for $1100. Re- 
ceipts for four days of the sale 
totaled $490,200. And still, in the 
soft red room, the fluid light 
poured and eddied; the fine people 
came and went; the voice of the 
auctioneer trickled on and on... . 


Camel 


Students of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts have long lamented, over their 
bocks and tasses, the monotonous 
homeliness of the women which 
the institute employs as models. 
Dreary matrons, uncorseted and 
nude, do not excite the eye, the 
hand or the nerves, they com- 
plained. Recently they talked about 
having a strike. The revolt was 
quenched, but the dissatisfaction 
lived on. Last week some 20 stu- 
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dents were given the exerdige of 
sketching, in- a classic pose, a 
pendulous woman well known to 
several generations of Beaux Ar- 
tists. They worked busily. Imhalf 
an hour the master called for the 
sketches, discovered 20 lifelike rep- 
resentations of a camel. 

“I have posed in my day,” the 
model said, “for Degas.* I guess 
I am good enough for a lot of in- 
fants like these.... 


LA W 














Layman Ruggles 


Lately the Honorable William 
Howard Taft, Chief Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, was moved 
to write a letter to a man unlet- 
tered in the law. In closing this 
letter, which was made public last 
week, Judge Taft said, “You could 
do no more important work for 
the body social and politic than 
this. As one in the community I 
write to thank you.” 

The gentleman addressed was 
Charles F. Ruggles, timber and salt 
man of Manistee, Mich. The rea- 
son he was addressed—and Lawyer 
Elihu Root of Manhattan wrote 
a letter similar to Judge Taft’s— 
was that both writers had read a 
declaration of the officers and di- 
rectors of the American Judicature 
Society in which it was revealed 
that Mr. Ruggles was that so- 
ciety’s conceiver, founder and 


In 1912, Mr. Ruggles employed 
an editor in his town to make a 
survey of the country’s courts. 
Scanning this survey, Mr. Ruggles 
noticed that Chief Justice Harry 
Olson of the Chicago Municipal 
Court was a man who kept tab on 
the work done and undone in Chi- 
cago courts, and who had made a 
practice of assigning judges to the 
places in which they were most 
needed at given times. Judge 
Olson’s records and audits showed 


tive’s being responsible for the 
direction of a judicial force to 
eliminate idieness here and over- 
work there. 

Mr. Ruggles put off for Chcago 
and asked Judge Olson to be chair- 
man of a national society to pro- 
mote this kind of executive direc- 
tion in other courts. Judge Olson 
accepted and the American Judica- 
ture Society has since—as Lawyer 
Root said in his letter—served as 
a model for a vast amount of re- 
search. But only last week was 
it realized in high places that a 
public spirited layman was re- 
sponsible. Only last week did 
Judge Olson declare: “No_ indi- 
vidual has contributed more toward 
court reform in the last 50 years 
than Mr. Ruggles.” 





%4This great painter, as everyone knows, 
died of old age in 1917. 
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Baptist Fane 


Harry Emerson Fosdick is a pos- 
itive preacher, When he stands on 
a platform, his body tense, dy- 
namic, his wavy hair brushed back, 
his heavy-lidded eyes gleaming, 
then his audience, whether it be 
Baptist, Presbyterian or lay, knows 
well that here is a leader that 
knows his business, his mind. He 
is definite and outspoken. Last 
year he was offered the pastorate 
of the Park Avenue’ Baptist 
Church,* at Park Avenue and 64th 
St., Manhattan, from which Dr. 
Cornelius Woelfkin had _ retired. 
Dr. Fosdick accepted the call, with 
the following stipulations: that 
membership in the congregation be 
open to all who accept evangelical 
Christianity (Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, Presby- 
terians and the like); that Baptist 
rites and doctrine be not insisted 
upon; that his salary shall not ex- 
ceed $5,000; that he may continue 
teaching at the Union Theological 
Seminary, where since 1915 he has 
been professcr of practical the- 
ology; that there be a large, new 
church somewhere near Columbia 
University (TIME, May 25). Such 
stipulations were accepted. 

Last week preliminary plans 
were announced for a colossal new 
fane to rise on Riverside Drive 
at the corner of W. 122nd St. A 
fortnight ago the preacher was in 
Europe with his family. He left 
them there to inspect those plans 
in Manhattan (TIME, Feb. 15). He 
approved the plans; hurried back 
to Europe last week. 

The church will go up on land 
which J hn D. Rockefeller Jr. now 
owns. An apartment thereon will 
be torn down when tenants’ leases 
expire next October. Meanwhile 
the architects, Allen & Collens of 
Boston and Henry C. Pelton of 
Manhattan, who have had _ ten 
draftsmen working for two months, 
will work for six more months on 
the details.+ The building will be 
of gray stone, probably of Indiana 
limestone, over a_ steel skeleton. 
It will cover practically all of the 
22,500 feet of land (225 feet on 
Riverside Drive, 100 feet on W. 
122nd St.) Its nave, 100 feet wide, 
will run north and south, parallel 
with the Hudson River. Its main 
entrance will be at the south end 
through a bell tower facing the 
Drive. Parishioners will have a 





*Established in 1841 as the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church. It is the wealthiest Bap- 
tist congregation in the world. John Davi- 
son Rockefeller Jr. is honorary president 
of its Bible Class, of which Charles Evans 
Hughes was once leader. Dr. William Her- 
bert Perry Faunce, President of Brown 
University, founded the class. (Both Hughes 
and Rockefeller attended Brown. Hughes’ 
son went to Brown [1909], but Rocke- 
feller’s eldest son is at Princeton.) 

+Ralph Adams Cram, U. S. authority on 
Gothic architecture, recently made some 
sketches for Mr. Rockefeller personally. 
He advocates churches constructed entirely 
of stone, walls supported by flying buttresses. 
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turn to their left, after entering, 
to face the altar. They will have 


about 2,500 seats at their disposal, 
another insistence of Dr. Fosdick. 
The bell tower, 75 feet square at 





HEHRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
His bells will be hoisted 


the base, will be over 300 feet high 
and topped by some architectural 
form other than a spire. Here will 
be cased the 53 bells of the caril- 
lon Mr. Rockefeller has had in- 
stalled in the present Park Avenue 
Church tower as a memorial to his 
mother, Laura Spelman Rockefel- 
ler.* This will be a great satis- 
faction and a tribute also, to Caril- 
lonneur Anton Brees, the Belgian, 
who has complained that the pres- 
ent height of this largest carillon 
in the world} does not permit full 


effect to their marvelous’ tone 
beauty, that they should be at 
least 300 feet above ground. Cer- 


tainly too their removal will satis- 
fy many New Yorkers who crit- 
icised them for disturbing their 
Sunday morning sleeps and mop- 
ings (TIME, Dec. 7, 21). 

The church will not lack funds. 
Its present holding, the Park Av- 
enue Baptist Church, is  under- 
valued, considering land values and 
replacement cost, at $1,750,000 and 
has several congregations already 
seeking it. This sum Mr. Rocke- 
feller will duplicate. Additional 
gifts have been volunteered by 
others of the congregation, so that 
no general canvass for funds will 
be needed or made. If any short- 
age of funds develops, certain mem- 
bers have guaranteed _ sufficient 
financing. Such amplitude of money 





*She died in 1915. 

tInteresting is the modern spread of the 
carillons. There are now 16 sets of these 
singing bells already set up, or soon to be, 
in the U. S. and Canada. 





stopped tentative talk last sum- 
mer of constructing a “skyscraper,” 
church, like the $4,000,000 Broad- 
way Temple to be built on Wash- 
ington Heights, Manhattan, for Dr. 
Christian Fichthorne Reisner, with 
apartments, club rooms, etc., to 
produce income for the support of 
the church. The Baptists scorned 
the idea. 

Worldlings naturally began com- 
paring the cost of this Baptist fane 
with that of others. The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, going up piece- 
meal since 1891 on 112th St. near 
Morningside Park, Manhattan, will 
cost about $25,000,000. But it is 
a cathedral. The Episcopal Church 
of the Heavenly Rest at Fifth Av- 
enue and 90th St. will cost about 
$3,000,000 and will rank next in ex- 
pense to this new one of Dr. Fos- 
dick’s. 


Again, Brown 

Last week in New York City 
William Montgomery Brown, one- 
time Episcopal Bishop, now Old 
Catholic Bishop, stood before a 
Harlem Negro audience. The 
blacks sighed at his denunciation of 
a literally Biblical creed, hemmed 
as he told of his woes with the 
Episcopal Church, loudly snickered 
when he told them to _ attend 
services in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine. In simple, understandable 
vulgate the old man cried to his 
audience while the gold cross hung 
from his neck, swinging: “You 
can’t find Christ on Park Avenue. 
You can find him, though, on Sec- 
ond Avenue or in Harlem. The 
church needs you. You don’t need 
the church. Go as Christians, I 
tell you, and bring God to the 
church, Take the church at its 
word, Accept the slogan, ‘A house 
of prayer for all people.’ 

“Go in mass to the best and most 
beautiful church in all the world. 
Go to the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. When you enter that 
great house of prayer, then pray 
that the kingdom of God will be 
established there. 

“You will find Bishop Manning. 
You may find God. If Manning 
doesn’t want you, go over Manning’s 
head. Get permission for your pres- 
ence from God. Don’t be _ back- 
ward in associating with the mil- 
lionaires there. Put your arms 
around them in warm, holy love. 
I think it would be fine for you to 
go there next Sunday and bring 
them the message of freedom, 
equality and fraternity.” 

He dwelt strongly on what he 
called social and industrial emanci- 
pation; urged his auditors not to 
use violence in their fight for free- 
dom; cited the War as an example 
of strife’s futility. [Applause.] 
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Inventions 


Sounding. Into Manhattan 
steamed the French liner Paris, 
bearing storm scars, notubles, a 
squad of German engineers and a 
new German device for deep-sea 
sounding with which the engi- 
neers had experimented on the way 
over from Havre. This device con- 
sisted of a gun on the port side, 
a microphone abreast on the keel’s 
starboard side, a dial on the bridge. 
The gun fired a cartridge overside, 
which exploded a fathom under 
water. The microphone registered 
this explosion’s last echo from the 
bottom, permitting the depth to be 
computed in fathoms. 

Carolus Cell. In Rome, a recent 
statement of Guglielmo Marconi 
that “it will soon be possible to 
transmit a picture or a whole page 
of print across the Atlantic by ra- 
dio,” was amplified. Marconi’s pro- 
phecy, it appeared, was based on 
the development, in various Euro- 
pean laboratories, of a new photo- 
electric cell, much more sensitive 
than the selenium cells hitherto used 
with indifferent results. The inven- 
tor of the cell was one Dr. Carolus, 
who had based his work on the so- 
called Kerr method of influencing 
polarized light so that high voltage 
produces a strong light ray, low 
voltage a weak ray. The Carolus 
cell, which was not described in des- 
patches, transformed light to elec- 
tricity not only more completely but 
more swiftly than other cells. It 
was claimed that complete photo- 
graphs—not wavy-lined blurs like 
those published after the London- 
New York tests of 1924 and the 
Hawaii-Long Island tests of 1925— 
were available in London, Paris or 
Manhattan five minutes after trans- 
mission from Berlin. 

Televisor. In London, a concern 
called Television Ltd. obtained li- 
censes to retail the “televisor,” a 
radio device invented by John L. 
Baird* of Glasgow that permits 
“looking in” as well as _ listening 
in. Broadcasting from a_televisor 
station in London was to begin at 
once. The receiver, costing £30, 
consists of a point of light moving 
swiftly over a revolving field of 
ground glass. The motion of the 
point of light is governed by cur- 
rent received from the transmitting 
station, where the image of an ob- 
ject or person is made to pass over 
a photo-electric cell at immense 
speed, through lenses in a revolv- 
ing disk. Using ordinary methods 
to broadcast the words of people 
moving before the televisor lenses. 
it was found that sight and sound 
synchronized perfectly at the re- 
ceiving end, 

Snow Melter. At Long Island 
City, a steam roller rumbled and 
puffed through the snowy streets. 
But it was a new kind of steam 
roller. Its front looked more like a 





*Another television experimenter is C. 
Francis Jenkins, of Washington, D. ep 
whose “radio eye’’ employs a battery of 
Mirrors (instead of Baird’s revolving lenses) 
to break up images for photo-electric trans- 
mission (TimE, April 7, 1923; June 25). 












a Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., U. S. M. C. 
Here, at last, was attack... He thought of the old men who had brought him up to tales of Lee’s 


Army of Northern Virginia. . 


. No music here, no flags, no bright swords, no lines of battle charging 


with a yell... In its silence and anonymity, it was far more sinister than any flag-crowned rampart, 
or stone-walls topped with crashing volleys from honest old black-powder muskets.”—From 


**Into Belleau Wood.’’ 


A Fighting Marine Who “Cracked 





From a drawing by 


John W. Thomason, Jr. 





big boiler, which did not weigh 
heavily on the ground but pressed 
against it, sending aloft clouds of 
fleecy steam. Beneath it ran rivulets 
of slush. Behind it lay a_ street 
cleared of its matted snow. It was a 
snow melter, invented by John B. 
Lodge of Beacon, N.Y. The steam 
drum could be heated to 2,000° 
Fahrenheit by crude oil under com- 
pression burned within. 

Edison. In Manhattan, the Edi- 
son Pioneers celebrated with a 
dinner the 79th birth anniversary 
of Inventor Thomas Alva Edison. 
Mr. Edison basked in the sun at 
Fort Myers, Fla., but sent them 
a telegram: “Many thanks. Feel- 
ing fine. Weather beautiful. Coco- 
nuts are dropping all over the 
place. Wish you were here.” To 
newspapermen of whom he enter- 
tained two large parties during the 
day, he said: “I couldn’t retire. 
Just like trying to stop smoking 
cigarets. . . . Inventions are away 
ahead of the people now... .” 


Hybrid Auto 


Anyone whose motor has broken 
down in the Adirondacks near 
Ballston Spa, N. Y., well remem- 
bers the towing car that thunders 








Open Publishers’ Row’”’ 


Captain Thomason’s vivid narratives are the sensation of the reading 
world. He loves a fight and he writes wonderful 
fighting language. The March Scribner’s Magazine 
crackles with 


“Into Belleau Wood’’ 


a story of the battle that brought undying fame to 
the Marines 


On sale at principal news-stands— 


look for the yellow cover 


IN SCRIBNER’S—ALWAYS 
THE BEST OF THE NEW 
WRITER’S FIRST 





out to fetch cripples into Balls- 
ton Spa’s leading garage. A sturdy, 
determined car of incredible age, 
seemingly, a car strangely difficult 


to classify as to make. For the 
wheels are obviously old Cadillac 
ones, about 1911 model; the radia- 
tor, an even more ancient Speed- 
well part. Something about the 
headlights suggests Stutz 1912. The 
windshield is off a Scripps-Booth. 
Then there is a Packard horn, with 
Buick and Cole hub-caps, a Grant 
starter, a Maxwell steering column 
with Cadillac steering wheel. Pryers 
into the car’s internals might rec- 
ognize Cadillac transmission and 
differential, Cadillac upholstery, a 
Marvel carburetor from some an- 
cient Buick, an oiling system off a 
1910 Fiat, Bosch ignition from a 
1908 Rourain, Ford connecting rods, 
and beneath all, the chassis of a 
prehistoric Empress. 

These secrets of mechanical ana- 
tomy were revealed by the General 
Electric Co. one day last week af- 
ter having the car on the operat- 
ing table for a bit of electric weld- 
ing, which proved wholly successful 
despite the. patient’s great age. 
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In California 


At Claremont, Calif., hard by 
Los Angeles, another Oxford rises. 
Oxford, at least, is the handiest 
comparison, for Oxford is a group 
of autonomous colleges, individu- 
ally staffed, housed and admin- 
istered, under a_ university seal 
that indicates their federation into 
a community of learning in which 
only major facilities, basic pol- 
icies and an enveloping tradition 
are held in common. 

The California Oxford does not 
call itself a “university,” that 
term having assumed a peculiar 
connotation in the U. S. It calls 
itself Claremont Colleges. Late- 
ly the Harvard Alumni Bulletin set 
forth the aims and status of Clare- 
mont Colleges, an educational proj- 
ect unique in interest and pos- 
sibilities. Harvard’s interest was 
intimate; graduates of hers have 
helped make Claremont history for 
5 years. 

This history began with the 
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They’re Seen 
Everywhere 


Everywhere in homes,offi- 

ces, clubs, hotels—you see 

the new non-tipping, non- 

# spilling,non-smelling,non- 
smoking ashstand with its 
Snuffer Clips that hold resting 
cigars and cigarettes from falling. 
No more incessant emptying of 
offensive trays. In their place is 
Sughedor-the Ashless Ashstand 
—the servant of cleanliness and 
fire preventer. Withit, all debris 
goes down the tube to the air- 
tight base, there to be smothered 
and left for convenient disposal. 
Colors: dark bronze, mahogany, 
red, olive green, willow green. 
Price: $10.50 delivered east of the 
Mississippi; $11 west. Avoid imita- 
tions. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, order direct from Dep’t G, 


SMOKADOR MEBFG.CO.INC, 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 
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foundation of Pomona College in 
1888. A local population with New 
England antecedents made it pos- 
sible for Pomona in the midst of 
the booming, expanding West, with 
the tenth largest city in the U. S. 
(today) close at hand, to adopt 
and maintain the characteristics of 
a “small college,” like Amherst 
and Williams, Knox and Antioch. 
Intimacy, hospitality and the in- 
dividuality of teacher and taught 
are prime among these character- 
istics. When popularity and popu- 
lation pressure increased, Pomona 
firmly fixed 700 as its maximum 
enrollment figure. Rigid selection 
of entrants was enforced. 


But population pressure and 
popularity are not diminished by 
such measures. And the Pomonians 
fell to reflecting that one good 
creation justifies another. They 
pictured a group of colleges, like 
but distinct from Pomona, growing 
up together as funds became avail- 
able. As the picture became a 
fact, they planned a general li- 
brary, certain special laboratories 
and a central administrative body 
to deal with matters (for example, 
honors examinations) of communi- 
ty interest and value. They pic- 
tured a growing milieu of teachers 
in congenial surroundings, with 
wieldy groups of students and 
a rare chance to test and 
compare pedagogical theories. They 
saw undergraduate — scholarship 
spurred by competition among the 
colleges . .. athletics at home... 
university breadth for small col- 
lege thought ...a metropolis of 
student-villages. ... 

So Pomona’s first neighbor col- 
lege was founded—Scripps Col- 
lege for Women. This will open 
next autumn. Up and down the 
Pacific coast go praise and thanks- 
giving for the woman who gave 
the money, Miss Ellen B. Scripps 
of La Jolla, Calif., “most beloved 
woman in Southern California.” 


Lord Bryce wrote The Holy Ro- 
man Empire at 26, which was Ben 
Franklin’s age when he _ wrote 
Poor Richard’s Almanack. Ruskin 
and Roosevelt were 24 when they 
composed, respectively, Modern 
Painters and The War of 1812. 
John Jay was Chief Justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court at 44. 
Charles James Fox was a junior 
lord of admiralty, a thorn in 
George III’s side, at 21. William 
Pitt, Britain’s prime minister for 
17 years, assumed office at 24, hav- 
ing previously served as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. At 20, Alex- 
ander Hamilton was a leading au- 
thority on government; at 24, 
conceived the National Bank. 
Thomas Jefferson drafted the Dec- 
laration of Independence at 33. 
Robert Peel’s name was great in 
Parliament soon after he was 21. 
J. T. Delane became editor of the 
London Times at 24. 


France and Germany’ were 





mastered by Charlemagne at 30. 
Lord Clive conquered India at 32. 
Philip Sheridan was a 31-year-old 
general. Hannibal was but 31 at 
Cannae. Alexander conquered the 
known world at 33. 

In poets, painters and musicians 
the thin blue flame of genius has 
ever flickered early. Bryant wrote 
Thanatopsis at 17, the age of 
Chatterton when he destroyed his 
promise by suicide, and of Mendcls- 
sohn when he composed Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream overture. 
Shelley’s Queen Mab came at 21, 
Keats’ Endymion at 23, 40 of 
Raphael’s madonnas before 28, 
Rembrandt’s Lesson in Anatomy 
at 26. Schubert, dead at 31, 
wrote over 600 songs. ... Joan 
of Are restored France at sweet 

But what of a woman who 
founds a college at the age of 89? 
What of a woman born under Wil- 
liam IV who now discusses the 
Coolidge administration—a woman 
who taught school when Lincoln 
was a country lawyer, who helped 
— a newspaper in the year 


e . * 


Ellen Browning Scripps was 
seven when her father, a London 
bookbinder, settled at Rushville, 
Ill. Nearby, at Nauvoo, Joseph 
Smith reigned over his Mormons 
with a lusty lieutenant, Brigham 
Young. She can remember how 
the threat, “Mormons!” was ad- 
dressed to recalcitrant children; 
how houses were barricaded 
against Mormon raids. California, 
where she was one day to live, was 
a lonely coast unknown to gold-dig- 
gers. 

She wanted a college education 
and got ‘it, at Knox College in 
neighboring Galesburg. When her 
brother James started the Detroit 
News she joined him, read proof, 
prepared miscellany. In the ’70s, 
Woman Suffrage and Prohibition 
were unheard of doctrines. She 
wrote, taught, thought them. Her 
brothers* continued building news- 
papers—the Cleveland Press, St. 
Louis Chronicle, Cincinnati Post. 
She became a rich woman, “with a 
remarkable capacity for state- 
ments and figures.” 

“Miss Ellen” has always re- 


*Of her father’s 18 children (he married 
thrice), four were newspaper people— 
James E., George H., Edward W., and 
herself. Of these only Edward W. survives 
with her, having founded the Scripps-McRae 
syndicate of 28 newspapers. Aged 71, he 
is a hermit-millionaire, a sea hermit (like 
the late Publisher Joseph Pulitzer) sailing 
the seven seas on a yacht with padded 
decks. Again like Pulitzer, he cannot bear 
noise; his officers run his crew by dumb 
show. He smokes 50 cigars daily, sits in 
the saloon while two women alternately 
read to him. Satiated, he calls for his 
checkerboard. He cruises a course mapped 
to keep the Ohio in balmy climes. Last 
week he was forced to go ashore at Cape 
Town while the Ohio was dry-docked. Seiz- 
ing rare opportunity, a correspondent 
wrote: “Like a crowd of ghosts the sailors 
lowered the landing launch. They sud- 
denly stopped when the machinery made 
some squeaks. The officers rushed forward 
with oil cans... .” 
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CONCISE 


HIS is the question that I asked of the Book Division 
of The Outlook Company when I saw that page advertise- 
ment of the New Universities Encyclopedia. I could not 
see how it was possible to offer five good-sized volumes of some 
seven hundred pages each at the price of $8.50. Was there 
something the matter with the Encyclopedia that it was so 
cheap? I looked at it, and couldn’t see anything the matter. 
So I went to the Book Division and asked how they could do it. 


Their answer was equally prompt and honest. I want 
you to know it. It explained to me what had been a puzzle. 


In the first place, the paper is not expensive, though it is 
tough and opaque. It serves its purpose, which is to pro- 
vide a good background for legible type and to survive 
frequent handling. It does not pretend to be and does not 
need to be expensive. 


In the second place, the binding is not of the costly kind, 
though, like the paper, it serves its purpose. Being of cloth, 
it will stand wear, as many forms of more expensive bind- 
ing will not. Nothing is spent on the binding for pretense 
or show. It has the good looks of honesty and usefulness. 


In the third place, the mechanical cost of printing and 
binding and distribution has been reduced by quantity pro- 
duction. We all know that the cost of the Ford car has 
been reduced by the same means. What business men call 
the “overhead” is divided up into so many fragments by 
the number of volumes that each volume bears a very small 
share of it. 


Now it is to this overhead that is charged a great part 
of the cost of collecting the information and putting it into 
a concise, clear, and interesting form. And this is where 
all the money was spent that needed to be spent to make 
this extraordinary encyclopedia what it is. Saving there 
by scrimping was not necessary. And so owners of this 
encyclopedia have in a convenient form a body of informa- 
tion, conveniently arranged, so abundant that I am sur- 
prised it can be put into such space. I do not know where 
an equal amount of general information can be found in 
the same compass. I certainly do not think it can be found 
anywhere at such a price. 


The New Universities Encyclopedia 


Contains 3,500 large two-column pages, and treats 36,000 
subjects. Its five volumes are printed from new plates on tough 
opaque paper and are strongly bound in green seal-grain cloth, 
with backstrap titles in gilt and -blind stamping on the sides, 
Each volume has a frontispiece in full color. There are fifty full- 
page maps. Mail this coupon today or send a post-card. Ex- 
amination is free and places you under no obligation. Note 
the easy terms of payment. 
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The Modern 
Encyclopedia 


ata 
Popular Price 


All human work is fallible. 1 suppose there are errors 
in this. But the high standing of the men who are respon- 
sible for the editing of it is warrant for the high quality of 
the scholarship that is represented in it. The information is 
modern, covering events as late as 1924, presented with 
extraordinary impartiality, based upon recent facts and con- 
clusions of science, history, and other departments of human 
knowledge. Hereafter I shall have it at hand, and in most 
cases it will be the first encyclopedia to which I shall turn. 


I should like to tell you more about the encyclopedia 
itself. It is a sort of Who’s Who of living celebrities as well 
as of the distinguished of all times. Its more important 
articles are well worth reading for their own sake as well as 
for the purpose of reference. I do not know, for example, 
where else one can find such a survey of the World War; 
or such an account of the automobile, with not only such 
a story of its past and such a description of its essential 
parts, but such a peering into its future; or such bird’s-eye 
views of recent events like the rise of the Irish Free 
State. 


If I could send a gift to every household with which I am 
acquainted, I think I should choose this set of five volumes 
of the New Universities Encyclopedia. No matter what 
other encyclopedias one may own, there will be a use for this 
to which no other could be put. For the student in school 
or college it affords quick access to the main facts of any 
subject he would like to look up. For any one whose time 
is limited this encyclopedia is particularly welcome, because 
it does not require search through long articles for out- 
standing facts. 


If it were not for the explanation I got from the Book 
Division I could not understand how such a work could be 
disposed of at $8.50 except as an act of charity or as the 
result of grand larceny. i am assured, however, that there 
is no larceny involved, and I do not need to be told that there 
is no charity. 


ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 
Editor-in-Chief of The Outlook 


The Outlook Company (Book Division) 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 

I shall be glad to receive for free examination The New Universities 
Encyclopedia in five volumes. Within 5 days I will send you $1 as 
my first payment and $2 a month for the 4 months following. Or I 
will return the books at your expense and owe you nothing. ($8.50 
cash. ) 
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“That’s my work” —said 
Angelo, as he signed his 
Moses. 


“That’s my work” said 
Stevenson as he put his 
nameto Treasure Island. 


“That’s my work” is just 
the idea we have in mind 
when we stamp the 
KNox* name in a hat. 


Knox hats come in varying styles 

to meet the requirements of every 

occasion. The prices range from 

eight dollars for the Fifth Avenue” 

up to forty dollars for the finest 
of beavers. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
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If you dictate 
or take dictation 


Place on your desk 


_ How to Write 


Business Letters 


By John A. Powell 


“Mr. Powell’s book is one of 
the most useful that has ap- 
peared. It is one of the few 
that regard the letter writer 
as a dictator, and distinguish 
clearly between the functions 
of the person who dictates the 
letter and the stenographer 
who transcribes it.”” —Lefax. 


“Simply written and well 
adapted to its purpose.’ 
—Dartnell Reference Index. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


For quotations on quantities for 
office use write to 


The University of Chicago Press 
5888 Ellis Avenue., Chicago, Illinois 
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PROFESSOR E. A. Ross 


Frank but not President 
(See “At Wisconsin’’) 


garded her wealth as “a trust for 
the benefit of humanity.” Uer 
personal expenditures are trifling. 
She gives, has made giving an urt. 
She runs her eye down a contri- 
bution list, matches her donation 
with the largest there, says “What- 
ever you lack, come to me... .” 
When the La Jolla Women’s Club 
was founded, she sought out women 
of literary tastes financially un- 
able to join, penned them notes, 
“Please accept membership as a 
present from me... .” 

She gave the world’s largest 
aviary to Balboa Park, San Diego; 
the San Diego Community Wel- 
fare Building; the La Jolla play- 
ground (stipulating free speech 
thereon); the Scripps Memorial 
Hospital; the Scripps Biological 
Institute at Miramar (to further 
the work of Dr. W. E. Ritter, 
world-known marine biologist). She 
met an artist who was compelled 
to live outdoors, commissioned him 
to make 20 volumes of Golden 
State wildflower paintings. She 
underwrote a similar project to 
publish Birds of California. Yet 
the bulk of her giving has been 
indirect or anonymous. 


Until she broke her hip in 1922, 
her habit was to sleep under the 
stars on a wall-less, roofless porch. 
She arose early, greeting milkmen 
and “newsies” on her morning 
walks. She would have no auto- 
mobile until very lately, when she 
could not refuse her brother’s 
gift. “Woman of character” her 
biographers call her, keen-minded, 
a voracious reader, benevolent, an 
alert citizen—“one to know whom 
is a benediction.” 


At Wisconsin 


“If I were president of this uni- 
versity, I would...” How many 
disgruntled professors have mut- 
tered thus in the privacy of their 
bed-chambers after a discouraging 
day! 

“If I were president of this uni- 
versity,” said Professor Edward 
Alsworth Ross of the University of 
Wisconsin one day last week—but 
he was not muttering in his bed- 
room; he was talking straight out 
for publication—“If I were presi- 
dent of this university—and I am 
sure I should last about three 
months—I would eliminate’ the 
loafers if it took out 1,500. I would 
also eliminate the ‘boozers,’ the 
‘hip-flask toters’ and the fellows 
who think it’s smart to violate the 
laws. When I got through there 
might not be more than _ 5,000 
students here, but we might again 
have the atmosphere, earnestness 
and hard work which the university 
is said once to have had.” 

Professor Ross has known and 
served Wisconsin for 20 years. His 
field is sociology. He was talking 
at a time when he and his col- 
leagues were engrossed with the 
correction of examination papers. 
Hundreds of dismissal slips were 
issuing from the offices of the 
deans. He felt he was not talking 
wildly but as a man of reason. It 
seemed clear to him that there 
were at least 1,000 black sheep 
scampering around the campus, 
leading astray at least 2,000 weak- 
ling sheep who might, in good com- 
pany, be persuaded to study. “We 
could,” he said, “save the people 
of this state $500,000 a year... .” 

But Professor Ross is not, and 
is not likely to be, president of 
Wisconsin. He has twice (1914, 
1915) been president of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society. He has 
written books—Honest Dollars, Sin 
and Society, Latter Day Sinners 
and Saints, The Russian Soviet 
Republic. But Wisconsin has a 
brand new president of whom it 
expects much, Dr. Glenn Frank, 
lately editor of the Century. And 
Dr. Frank is still on unfamiliar 
ground. He has been going cau- 
tiously, observingly; has been non- 
committal in deed and statement, 
so far. He has said he is “willing 
to be reactionary as the Tsar of 
Russia on Monday, or as radical 
as Leon Trotzky on Tuesday,” if 
facts warrant (TIME, Nov. 2). 
What facts lie behind Professor 
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Ross’ outcry he has yet to de- 


termine. 


Words, Words 


Two temples of chaste white 
marble impart an Attic quietude 
to one side of Princeton Univer- 
sity’s central campus, back of 
Nassau Hall. In days gone by, 
vast quantities of glutinous flour, 
hose water, impossible eggs, red 
paint, mustard and sick fruit have 
hurtled against their immaculate 
facades what time incoming classes, 
while posing for their photographs, 
have been advised by sophomores 
that vanity is not pleasing to the 
gods. But the freshmen have al- 
ways laved the temples afterward 
until they shone pristine and classic 
as before. 

The high priest of these two 
temples, is a genial, bumbling man 
with a blue twinkle in his eye, a 
carefree mustache and a_knobbly 
walking stick. He is Dr. Harry F. 


Covington, Professor of Public 
Speaking and Debating, whose 
classes meet before the temple 


rostra. Few Princeton graduates 
could tell you which temple is the 
home of the American Whig and 
which of the Cliosophical Society, 
but any Princeton man could single 
out from 10,000 public speaking 
professors, the memorable face and 
figure of Professor Harry F. Cov- 
ington. 

In addition to dispensing stateli- 
ness of presence, ring of voice, 
ability to cerebrate while vertical, 
and modern substitutes for the 
Demosthenic pebble, Dr. Covington 
studies the vocabulation of his 
charges. He estimates that the 
average educated person has a nod- 
ding acquaintance* with 18,000 
English words—or possibly twice 
that number. It is very difficult 
to be exact. Ten years ago he took 
in hand a list of 100 words that 
should be recognized by this hypo- 
thetical person, and administered it 
to his students year after year. The 
students had to use each word in a 
sentence, and brilliant examples 
would come in, like this: 

“The great auk is now extinct.” 

“Compulsory chapel is a faculty 
fetish.” 

“This examination has some 
occult purpose.” 

With a few stupid ones like this: 

“The longest English word I ever 
saw is disestablishmentarianism.” 

“Greek slaves tied on their run- 
ning shoes with diphthongs.” 

“The court allowed $400 acrimony 
to the sobbing wife.” 

Last week Dr. Covington ploughed 
through a bale of papers submit- 
ted by his present juniors and 
seniors. He averaged their marks, 
found that they had recognized 93 of 
the 100. Routing out the marks 
of 1916 he announced that the aver- 
age student vocabulary was clearly 
increasing. Today it included 93% 
of his list as against 86% a decade 
back. He declared the 7% improve- 





*The average speaking vocabulary of 
U. S. laborers has been estimated between 
400 and 600 words. Shakespeare’s written 
vocabulary is 18,000 words. 
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“Lead, Kindly Light” - - 
her favorite hymn. How 
Heavenly it sounds to- 
day as the notes of this 
lovely tune peal forth in 
cadences sweet from the 
neighboring Campanile. 
The Chimes -- his Memorial 
to Her -- have helped to make 
lonely days less lonely, for 
their melodies -- the beautiful 
old hymns she loved so well -- 
are enshrined in his heart, a 
well-spring of devotion to her 
memory, 
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ment was due to increased news- 
paper reading and to the prevalence 
of hobbies nowadays. Every hobby 
teaches words. He announced: 
“These figures are not startling, 
but they seem indicative of an im- 
provement. We cannot think with- 
out tools. Good tools and good 
workmanship go together.” 


Last week the National Kinder- 
garten and Elementary College of 
Chicago published a tabulation of 
conversations recorded in 30 U. S. 
and Canadian kindergartens over a 
month’s time. “I” was the word 
used most frequently, averaging 
1,044 times; “the” was second, 616 
times; “teacher” came _ eighth; 
“what,” 13th; “mother,” 24th; “fath- 
er,” 80th (“papa” appeared entirely 
obsolete). “Please” and “thank 
you” were almost unknown. City 
children knew fighting words and 
slang. The size of an average kin- 
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dergartner vocabulary was not 
made public after this laborious 
study. 





Imperishable 


In Paris, Tex., the will of the 
late William J. MacDonald, bank- 
er, was filed for probate. To rela- 
tives, bequests of $120,000. To the 
University of Texas, $1,400,000— 
for an astronomical observatory to 
bear the donor’s name. Dean Harry 
Yandell Benedict, Professor of As- 
tronomy, declared: “This gift will 
make the name of Mr MacDonald 
as imperishable as the science of 
astronomy itself and will attract 
scientists who will spread Mr. 
MacDonald’s name to every part of 
the world!” 
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MEDICINE 








Great Ones 


Famous contributors to medical 
knowledge and practice? U. S. 
students last week compared two 
lists, a U. S. selection recorded in 
the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association and a British re- 
corded in the Medical Press and 
Circular (English) : 


U. S. BRITISH 
*Pasteur *Hippocrates 
* 
*Hippocrates Harvey 
. Sydenham 
Marvey Hunter 
Osler *Pasteur 
*Lister Jenner 
Koch *Laénnec 
Galen rea or 
*Laénnec *Lister 
Rontgen 


Some British correspondents pre- 
ferred to put Morgagni among the 
first five instead of Hunter on the 
grounds of precedence in time. 

Even to students these great 
teachers and innovators are mostly 
only names: 

Hippocrates (B. C. 460-359 or 
377) is rightly termed the “Father 
of Medicine.” Of a family of physi- 
cians, he taught original research 
and experiment; was extolled by 
Plato and Aristotle, by the An- 
cients, by the Medievals. 

Claudius Galen (A. D. 130-20) 
was another Greek who taught and 
wrote extensively, urging empirical 
research. He made profound dis- 
coveries on blood, respiration and 
wound treatment. 

William Harvey (1578-1657), 
English anatomist and physician, 
‘discovered the circulation of the 
blood for modern times, although 
Galen and the Egyptians had some 
conception of the fact. 

Thomas Sydenham (1624-1689), 
English, taught doctors to study 
the patient instead of wrangling 
about what Hippocrates and Galen 
might have meant in their writings. 

Giovanni Battista Morgagni (1682- 
1771), Italian, studied the pathology 
of the organs. 

John Hunter (1728-1793), Scotch 
anatomist and surgeon, taught 
students to observe nature; worked 
on immunity and rivalry of dis- 
eases, on dissection. 

Edward Jenner (1749-1823), Eng- 
lish student of Hunter, discovered 
vaccination. 

René Théophile Hyacinthe Laén- 
nec (1781-1826), French,. invented 
the stethoscope; discovered auscul- 
tation; was a specialist on local 
diagnosis. 

Sir James Young Simpson (1811- 
1870), Scotch, was an influential 


*On both lists. 





champion of surgical anesthesia 
and of chloroform. 

William Thomas Green Morton 
(1819-1868), American, discovered 
ether for anesthetization. 

Louis Pasteur (1822-1905), French, 
hunted microbes, developed pas- 
teurization. 

Joseph Lister (1827-1912), 1st 
Baron, British, led in antiseptic 
surgery. 

Robert Koch (1843-1910), Ger- 
man physician and _ bacteriologist, 
made great revelations on _ infec- 
tious diseases. 

Wilhelm Konrad Réntgen (1845- 
1923), German physicist, discovered 
X (or roéntgen) rays; won the 
1901 Nobel prize. 

William Osler (1849-1919), Cana- 
dian, was a great teacher in the 

S. and England; wrote exten- 
sively. 


Most of these men lived to a 
ripe old age, to study, heal and 
teach. Of the moderns, Lister and 
Morgagni were 85 years old at 
death. (Hippocrates was either 99 
or 73 according to conflicting dim 
reports of his life.) The youngest 
to die was Laénnec, at 465. 


Appendix 


“Complete absence of the appen- 
dix is rare in man but is common 
in such animals as the dog or cat.” 
Thus, last week in Chicago, ex- 
plained Dr. William Alexander 
Newman Dorland, obstetrician and 
author of much note, concerning the 
discovery of a man who lacked his 
vermiform (worm-shaped) appen- 
dix.* This is now apparently use- 
less to modern man, may be ves- 
tigial from the alimentary system of 
a onetime man-animal, has atro- 
phied from want of utilization, just 
as the little finger and the little 
toe of the furthest civilized humans 
are now going. 


In Stockholm 


Cables, telegrams, letters, tele- 
phone tinkles and callers poured 
into the home of Dr. Samuel Hyb- 
binette of Stockholm last week. It 
was the Doctor’s 50th birthday. 
The thousands congratulating him 
were chiefly medical colleagues and 
onetime patients, whose fondness 


and admiration were not occasioned 
by Dr. Hybbinette’s superlative sur- 





*This is tubular cul-de-sac, thick as a 
goose quill, one-half to nine inches long, 
running from the caecum, or large intes- 
tine, in the lower right-hand part of the 
abdomen. Fecal matter sometimes slips 
from the caecum into its narrow opening, 
or lumen, putrifies there and causes the 
various forms or appendicitis. 


gical skill and his magnetic person- 
ality alone. Nor had he performed 
some new miracle with his keen 
scalpel. But one and all praised 
him for a habit that he has, a 
talented habit uncommon among 
surgeons. Dr. Hybbinette has a 
rich tenor voice. He has won many 
a prize by exercising it competitive- 
ly, and it is his habit to enter the 
wards with music in his throat 
Bending over to change a dressing 
he will flood his patient with, per- 
haps, the rhapsodic Prize Song from 
Die Meistersingers. Even whetting 
his scalpel, even plying it amid 
quivering tendons and tissue, he 
will chant a soft aria from The 
Barber of Seville. Aside from the 
pleasure it gives his effervescent 
nature, Dr. Hybbinette believes— 
and last week’s flood of felicitations 
seemed to bear him out—that his 
hospital singing cheers patients to 
“oe i banishes their fear of his 
nife, 


Ainhum 


About the corridors of Long 
Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, 
Sailor John Davis last week 
gingerly shuffled. On his swarthy, 
Africa-tanned face, was a look of 
puzzled anxiety. Internes watched 
him; nurses watched him; busy 
surgeons paused for an _ inquvir- 
ing word. Sailor John had a 
funny looking fibrous ring around 
the base of each little toe. He 
did not know what caused them. 
Perhaps on his recent job of ex- 
ploring in African jungles he had 
acquired some mysterious disease. 
Yet it caused him no pain. Only, 
his little toes were acquiring a 
dead look. Leprosy? “No,” de- 
clared examining surgeons called 
in for consultation. They re- 
treated back to their student-day 
recollections, remembered the syn- 
drome of an obscure, rare disezse 
called by U. S. Negro slaves 
“ainhum,” a term since absorbed 
into medical terminology. 

Sailor John certainly had ain- 
hum. If the fibrous rings about 
his small toes were to continue in 
growth, as they surely would 
without surgical intervention, they 
would eat around through the 
muscles, tendons, nerves, bones 
and finally the atrophying blvod 
vessels. Then those toes would fall 
off, painlessly. The disease is 
caused by no known germ or or- 
ganism, yet probably by some 
jungle parasite. Slaves just im- 
ported into the U. S. used to have 
it once in a while. After their 
little toes decayed and dropped off, 
other toes were liable to become 
infected. One case is on medical 
record where such piece-meal, pain- 
less degeneration took place 60 
times until the patient’s entire leg 
was gone. Medicines are no good. 

The surgeons cut off Sailor John’s 
toes in hopes that they might save 


the rest of him. 
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of this famous 
If ‘you mail the coupon at once 


ORE than a quarter of a 
million people have sent for 
copies of the remarkable 
book shown above. 
_ From the time when its publica- 
tion was first announced, the de- 
mand has been overwhelming! 


The first edition was soon exhausted—a 
second much larger—and then a third and 
fourth. 

The present edition is fast being exhausted 
and it will probably be the last edition printed. 

But, if you will only mail the coupon 
promptly, we can assure you that you will be 
able to secure your copy. There are still 
enough for those whose requests come soon. 


There is no charge for the book itself, 
even though it is cloth bound and contains 
one hundred and ninety-two pages of val- 
uable text. Just a nominal charge of twenty- 
five cents to cover costs of packing and mail- 
ing. 

_ Surely you will not want to miss this pos- 
sibly final opportunity of securing a book so 
remarkable that thousands and thousands 
have said of it: 


“Just what I have 
always wanted’’ 

What is the secret of the phenomenal 
aed of The Daily Reading Guide? 
ust this, that here, at last, is a plan which 
enables busy men and women to find time to 
do the kind of worthwhile reading that 
every one needs to do—and in only 





Twenty minutes a day! 
One day you will ride with the dainty 


Marie Antoinette on that ill-fated flight 
from Paris to Varennes, as so picturesquely 
described by Carlyle. 

Another day you will seem to hear the im- 
mortal Lincoln as he stands on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg intoning those soul-stir- 
ring thoughts that begin, “Four score and 
seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation ie 

Another day you will read a thrilling 
short story by Conrad, Poe, Stevenson or 
Maupassant—a one act play by Lord Dun- 
sany, Booth Tarkington, Mukerji—fasci- 
nating selections from great poetry—rollick- 
ing bits of humor. 

Infinite variety in reading The Daily 
Reading Guide offers you—unending enter- 
tainment, together with the best of educa- 
tional advantages. 

It will enable you to become broadly in- 
formed on literary subjects—a better talker 
—a more interesting companion—just as it 
has enabled thousands of others to secure 
these inestimable advantages. 


This wonderful reading plan 


is the achievement of a group of eminent 
literary men. These men realized that it was 
impossible for the average person to do the 
amount of worthwhile reading that every 
alert man and woman should do, without 
the proper direction. 

As a result of their efforts, The Daily 
Reading Guide now enables the busiest per- 
son, by devoting less than half an hour a day 
to his reading, to gain, in a year’s time, a 
knowledge of world literature that will be of 
lifelong value, as well as a source of unend- 
ing personal satisfaction. Can you afford 
to miss so exceptional an opportunity to 
become well read? 
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Send now, before it is too lale! 


Simply by mailing the coupon to-day, and 
enclosing only twenty-five cents, currency 
or stamps, to cover packing and mailing 
charges, you can receive your copy of 
The Daily Reading Guide, a book that can 
mean more to you than any book you have 
ever owned. 

The Daily Reading Guide is attractively 
bound in rich blue cloth, with gold lettering 
and decorations. It contains nearly two 
hundred pages, which include introductory 
articles and essays by the famous editors. 
It will mean a lifetime of pleasure and profit. 
To avoid disappointment, mail the coupon 
NOW. 

Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. Y-722 
Garden City, New York 


Clip, Fill In and Mail Today 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept., Y-722 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am anxious to take advantage of 
this possibly final opportunity to secure a copy © 
The Daily Reading Guide, handsomely bound in 
blue cloth and containing the program of 20- 
minute reading for each day of the year, which 
embraces the essentials of the world’s literature. 
I enclose 25c (in stamps or currency) to ous costs 
of handling and postage. There is to be no further 
payment. 
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Dog Show 


When gay dogs get together 
there is apt to be noise. Last 
week 2,261 of them got together 
in Madison Square Garden, and 
the occasion was not a quiet one. 
Yaps filled the air—woofs, yowls, 
basso bur-wurs and tender tenor 
barks. Dogs were benched in neat 
interminable rows, undergoing the 
attentions of their henchmen or 
staring with melancholy eyes upon 
the crowd. Bitches sulked in their 
wire boudoirs. It was the Golden 
Jubilee show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club. 

There was a lonely saluki, or 
gazelle hound, the only one of its 
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big-pay job 
Never before has there been a greater oppor- 
tunity and demand than right now for the man 
who knows advertising and mz arketing. Positions 
of big pay and power—interesting, worth-while 


positions—literally call for him. Get into this 
profitable field. You can. 


S. Roland Hall’s 
LIBRARY OF ADVERTISING 
AND SELLING 


4 vols., 3323 pages, 1090 illustrations, flexible bind- 
ing, $1.50 in 10 days and $2 monthly for 8 months. 
Teaches you advertising and selling practice as 


experts know it—fits you to earn an advertising 
expert’s pay. 
It starts in with the A B C’s of the subject and 


carries you through, step by step, until you have a 
thorough mastery of principles and best methods. 
It covers as much ground as courses costing five 


or ten times as much. 
$20.00 worth of books for $17.50 
Only 7 cents a day 
The four books in this library are in use in business 
colleges and in advertising and selling offices 
throughout the country. They are the standard 
authorities in their field. Their regular price is 


,20.00—you can get all four together for $17.50— 


jand on small monthly payments—only seven cents 
a day. You can examine the books for ten days 
free—no money down—no risk—we pay all 


shipping charges. 


Examine for 10 days—FREE 
No money down 
Small monthly payments 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


You may send me the HALL LIBRARY OF 
ADVERTISING AND SELLING for ten days’ 
free examination. 

If the books are satisfactory, I will send $1.50 in 
ten days and $2 a month until your special price 
of $17.50 has been paid. If not wanted, I will 
write you for shipping instructions. 


Position 


. Time 2-22-26 


Company... 





species ever seen in Manhattan—a 
sly dog that looked for all the 
world like a cross between a collie 
and a greyhound. There were four 
papillons (little spaniels rechrist- 
ened by the French because their 
alert bearing and erect ears re- 
minded poetic fanciers of a_but- 
terfly). There was one blue-blood- 
ed pug, last survivor of a breed 
that once prowled in every lady’s 
chamber. There were hundreds of 
airdales, Dobermann pinschers, seal- 
inghams, Scotch terriers, bulldogs, 
griffons, sheepdogs, collies, setters, 
pointers, springer spaniels, fox- 
hounds. But among them only a 
few received the accolade of a brave 
azure ribbon which, fluttering for 
a moment from a _ studded collar, 
denoted perfection of body, unchal- 
lengeable integrity of blood: 

Champion Briarcroft Perfection, 
a solemn airdale, with the bearing 
of a cardinal and the fastidiousness 
of a jaguar. Bred by the Briar- 
croft Kennels, Erie, Pa. 

Alaunts Double, a bulldog as 
scarred and seamed and magnetical- 
ly ugly as a Prussian duelist. 
Owned by Lee & Rawes of Phila- 
delphia. There was an even uglier 
dog in this class, Sensible Fred, 
ow?” hy Thomas Grisdale of New 
Y. ck. But he was not quite so 
sound as Alaunts, and soundness, 
in a bulldog, is more important 
even than spectacular hideousness. 

Trox Von Ulmeholz, a Dober- 
mann pinscher who, in his slyness, 
his effeminacy, bore a subtle and 
not uncomplimentary resemblance 
to the onetime Crown Prince of 
Germany. Owned by F. E. Fischer 
of Leominster, Mass. 

Seumas Cerina, a Kerry Blue 
terrier, owned by Mrs. William 
Randolph Hearst. A fine upstand- 
ing dog, but very rangy. 

Valisan of Vladeska, Russian 
wolfhound, sheer white except for 
a black patch over his eye. He 
stalked negligently around the ring, 
content to give the rabble the priv- 
ilege of seeing, for once, an aristo- 
crat in ermine. J. Allen Dunn, nov- 
elist, judged this class, adeptly 
weeding out all those dogs which 
looked too much like the trade- 
mark of Publisher Alfred Knopf. 

Laund Lero, a great collie, big- 
boned, deep-coated, thin in the groin 
and heavy in the chest. He was 
imported less than a year ago from 
England, where he had won five 
gold medals, three silver trophies, 
68 blue ribbons. His color is ma- 
hogany sable. Owned by Mrs. Flor- 
ence B. Iich. 

Aurora Borealis, a smooth St. 
Bernard, as faith-inspiring as an 
advertisement for a life insurance 
company. While the ribbon was 
being awarded him, he stared with 
massive tolerance at the judges as 
if he had thought of a scornful 
comment which, out of deference 
to their feelings, he would keep to 
himself. Bred by the Hercuveen 
Kennels. 

All these were splendid, well- 
nigh perfect dogs. But when, on 
the second day, the winners in 
every breed paraded into the ring 
so that the judges could choose 
from among them a champion of 
champions, an Ace-King of the 
show, the grand prize went to none 


of these. It went to an obscure 
little white dog. 

Signal Circuit, wire-haired fox 
terrier. Like a race-horse going to 
the barrier, he tripped springily be- 
side Percy Roberts, a young Eng- 
lishman who has trained him since 
his birth. His long squared muzzle 
and flat ears, splashed with tan, his 
tapering middle-piece, his front 
legs straight as the legs of a stool, 
his back-legs taut as_ triggers, 
showed him at once to be a prince. 
When the judges bent above him, 
probing with wise fingers the fab- 
ric on his bones, he stood very 
still; his garnet eyes were palled 
with a smoky sorrow. Then a 
great burst of clapping startled 
him. He looked up at Trainer 
Roberts, whose hand was _ out- 
stretched to receive a blue ribbon. 
He doubtless thought that the ap- 
plause was all for that great demi- 
god, his trainer. He did not know, 
and possibly would not be enthusi- 
astic if he should ever find out, 
that in that instant he himself had 
been adjudged the finest dog in the 
U. & 


Golfers’ Tour 


When George Hiram Golfer, 
U. S. A., goes abroad with his 
wife, one of two things usually 
happens. He is a miserable man 
or she is a miserable woman. In 
harmonious families a compromise 
is arranged. He will go with her 
to the London Museum, the Tower, 
Simpson’s Restaurant and_ the 
Cheshire Cheese on the first three 
days of their week there. She 
will then traipse around Sunning- 
dale, Walton Heath, Hoylake and 
Ranelagh, humbly admiring his 
niblick shots and vocabulary. That 
divides the misery—and on Sun- 
day they will both be _ seasick 
crossing the Channel to drink 
Parisian champagne and reiterate, 
“Combien?” He would really have 
liked to play up in Scotland. She 
pined to see Italy and ride in a 
gondola. But they are an under- 
standing couple. They compromise 
on Paris. 

Long acquainted with George 
Hiram and rather fond of him for 
his past courtesies, the Cunard 
Line last week announced a new 
kind of trip abroad, for him alone. 
Perhaps—for steamship companies 
are very understanding—a special 
trip for Mrs. G. H. will be thought 
up later. But for the present, her 
husband is invited to go to Scot- 
land, stay at the best hotels, play 
any that he chooses of 48 golf 
courses (riding to and from the 
links by motor) and return in five 
weeks, all for a flat sum (unstated 
in the advertisement). The only 
extra expenditures he will have 
will be discretionary incidentals 
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like caddy hire,* new balls, refresh- 
ments, etc., etc. The company will 
warm his golfing cockles. Two 
such trips have been arranged for 
by Charles Stewart, Cunard’s Bos- 
ton man, himself a linksman. He 
has visited all the courses of note 
that will be used—stubbly St. An- 
drews, rainy Troon, spacious Glen- 
eagles, lovely Muirfield—and found 
them universally anxious to wel- 
come George Hiram. One _ boat 
will sail May 29, the other June 5. 

In addition, individual tours will 
be arranged for twelve courses in 
London suburbs. Here the Cunard 
service is especially valuable. Most 
Scottish courses are public; any 
man may pay and play. The 
greens fees are in shillings. Near 
London, introduction is essential, 
the fees in pounds. 


In Hamburg 


Germans, being sturdy and ef- 
ficient, are good at all sports in 
which method is more important 
than speed. They make excellent 
oarsmen. In 1905 the Atlanta 
Boat Club (U. S.) sent a four- 
oared shell to compete in a re- 
gatta at Hamburg. In 1914 a 
German shell raced in the Henley 
regatta. But not since that year, 
for various reasons, have the oars- 
men of Hamburg pulled against 
those of the U. S. Last week the 
Hamburg Rowing Club sent its 
compliments to five U. S. colleges— 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Cornell 
and Pennsylvania—and invited 
them to come to Hamburg for the 
annual regatta on July 10 and 11, 
eight days after the Henley. 


Helen’s Week 


Last week Helen Wills (if it is 
true that she is keeping a diary) 
continued her entries in the red 
morocco note-book (TIME, Feb. 8, 
15), somewhat as follows: 

Wednesday. Rain again. A re- 
porter told me that William C. 
(“Pop”) Fuller, who has coached 
me simply for ages, had given out 
a statement to the effect that I 
had a good chance against the 
Lenglen woman, and that my plan 
of battle had all been figured out 
before I left California. Pop said 
that I would drive hard, and aim 
at the corners of the court; the re- 
porter wanted to know if this was 
true....I am afraid it is. And 

*Here discretion is important. Outside 
the precincts of St. Andrews, for example, 
lurk shaggy men offering their caddy serv- 
ices, pouncing on the unwary, extorting 
(later) avaricious prices. Go to the caddy 
master always... At St. Andrews, watch 
for aged Caddy Hutchison, father of 
Jock (U, S. Open Champion, 1921). 


“Something better?’ 


“LET ME SEE something better,” says the 


customer—very frequently indeed. That 


something better in an automobile may 


cost several hundred or perhaps even 


sevetal thousand dollars more; put in 


a Cigarette it costs just three cents more 


‘What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make” 


Liccett 4 Myers Tosacco Co, 





it is also true that I am going to 
play with a wooden racket, and a 
felt-covered ball, and that I am 
going to try to win. 

Thursday. Not content with bet- 
ting huge sums of money on me, 
as if I were a trotting horse or a 
red-eyed game-cock, the people 
here have now begun to wrangle 
over the moving picture rights of 
the big match. The chairman of 
the tournament committee has 
farmed out the “exclusive privi- 
leges” to a French cinema com- 
pany, and now all the other com- 
panies are trying to get in on 
it. ... Brand Whitlock gave out 
an interview about my skirt. He 
said that it was “decently long” 
whereas Lenglen’s “kissed her 
knees from above.” What an ex- 
citing skirt she must have.... 
Rain, rain! Now I begin to under- 


stand Somerset Maugham’s play. 





This constant dripping makes me 
feel like Sadie Thompson. 

Friday. The sun came _ out. 
Cheers! The sun disappeared again. 
Groans! ...I heard about a man 
who paid 1,000 franes for a 50- 
franc ticket to my match with 
Lenglen on Sunday, with no rebate 
in case of rain. That poor gigolo 
was certainly stung, because we 
won’t meet now till Monday or 
Tuesday anyway....A_ flock of 
moving picture men called on me 
this morning and begged me to ob- 
ject to letting the exclusive rights 
go to any one company. ... Mov- 
ing picture men! They are just 
the same here as they are in Cal- 
ifornia. They all ask you very, 
very politely whether you mind 
their cigarets—and then they drop 
ashes on the carpet. One of them 
(a French Jew) hadn’t been in the 


room five minutes before he cailed 
27 





LAW 


FITS YOU FORA 


BIG JOB 


You should have law training to succeed 
as a big business man. In every walk 
of life—for every commercial or political 
position of trust, it is the man who 
knows law that quickly and surely wins. 
To know law is to gain ,Position—power 
—‘‘a place in the sun. 


LEARN AT 
HOME 


No need for you to give up a lot of valuable 


time to tedious school work. This complete 
yet simplified home-reading course will help 
you to prepare for the Bar Examinations in 
your State. 


These Experts Are Your Teachers 


Compiled by over 50 of America’s most eminent 
legal authorities, this set of 12 magnificent 
volumes, handsomely bound in law buckram, 
with red and black labels and titles in gold—the 
whole set comes to you the instant you fill in 
and mail the coupon below. Don’t let such a 
wonderful opportunity escape YOU. 


Send No Money 


It won’t cost you a penny to get this entire 12 
volume Law Library and Complete Reading 
“Course of 25 booklets for ten full days. Just 
fill in the coupon—don’t send a cent. 


Sent for Ten 
Days Examination 


Use the books exactly as if they were yours for 
ten full days—see with your own eyes how 
valuable they are. If you keep them, send only 
$2.00 after 10 days and $3.00 a month thereafter 
until the introductory price of $49.80 has been 
paid. Regular price $97.50! This offer is good 
only to those within the boundaries of the U. S. 
and Canada. Send the coupon today. 


If You Act at Once 


We will include our special Reading Course in 
25 pamphlets and a 200 page book of standard 
legal forms FREE. A guide at your elbow— 
a teacher to explain everything. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


THE AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. L-2198, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send “Library of American Law and 
Practice” and Reading Course for ten days’ 
examination, shipping md collect. I will 
send $2.00 within ten days and $3.00 a month 
thereafter until I have paid $49.80, or return these 
books within one week at your expense. 
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me “Helen”! I wonder why I don’t 
dislike them more... . 

Saturday. Suzanne Lenglen began 
to get temperamental about the 
cinema wrangle. “If they don’t fix 
it up,” she said, “I’m going back 
to Nice. I will scratch. I don’t 
care whether they say I am afraid 
of Miss Wills or not.” Everybody 
laughed—and then, voila, the thing 
was cleared up. The Carlton Hotel 
people announced that no monopoly 
would be allowed. ... What that 
woman’s bad temper can ac- 
complish is simply marvelous. . . 

Sunday. Yesterday I played a 
match in the singles and one in 
the doubles and won the singles 
6-0, 6-0; the doubles, 6-0, 6-2. 
The girl whom I beat in the 
singles was Cosette St. Omer 
Roy, a sweet little thing, as ro- 
mantic as a kitten, but considered 
the best forehand driver in France, 
with the exception of Lenglen. She 
is scared to death of her father. 
After I had beaten her, a reporter 
asked her how she thought I com- 
pared with Lenglen. She looked up 
at her fond papa and he grunted 
at her from behind a mustache 
like a fungus: “Go ahead. Tell the 
American cochon.” So Cosette ex- 
plained things in her childish voice. 
“No player in the world,” she 
said, “can return balls that hit so 
hard in the corners of the court. 
I have played Suzanne many times. 
but jamais, jamais have I felt the 
inferiorité énorme, prodige, that I 
felt today before M’amselle Wills. 
... Rather pathetic, I thought, 
but I was grateful for her praise. 
In a time of strain one can be 
grateful for very little things. 

Valentine’s Day. Everything was 
under control today, the best tennis 
I’ve played since coming over. I 
tried chop strokes as well as driv- 
and left that pretty Eileen 
Bennett simply flatfooted, 6-2, 6-0. 
Suzanne was in rare form too. 
She allowed lefthanded Lady 
Roundway only three points. In 
the semi-finals I play Didi Vlasto, 
and Didi’s cousin, Mlle. Contostav- 
low, plays Suzanne. Didi was too 
sweet. She said that if she should 
beat me she would never be for- 
given for cheating thousands of 
fans out of an event they have 
come thousands of miles to see.... 

Monday. “The greatest sport- 
ing spectacle ever participated in 
by women!” How these reporters 
love resounding phrases! Tomor- 
row morning at 11, on the centre 
court.. Beating Didi Vlasto 6-1, 
6-4 this afternoon, I tumbled on 
my knee and tonight they were 


saying I had hurt myself. I rolled 


down my stocking and showed 
them it was all silly talk. Su- 
zanne dropped two games in a 


row in her match and they imme- 
diately said she was overtrained. 
Pah! I told every one I was hope- 
ful of winning, which I am. Su- 
zanne said she hoped it would be 
over “as quick and painlessly as 
possible.” I don’t know if she’s 
going to bed early tonight, but 
I am, right now.” 





On Ice 


Last week a man skated one mile 
on ice faster than ever one mile 
had been skated before. 

Steel flashed and twinkled on the 
ringing surface of Lake Placid, 
N. Y. Crouched against the wind, 
their tighted legs pumping furi- 
ously over the glassy ice, champions 
raced together, cut crunching curvets 
as they carved around the corners, 
hammered down the long stretches 
with their long blades whining. 
Clas Thunberg, Finland’s Olympic 
champ‘on, nosed out Charles Jew- 
traw, pride of Placid, in the miie 
race, for which his time was 
world’s record, 2 min. 38 1/5 sec.* 


Jewtraw had back at Thunberg in 
the 220-yard dash. 


Challenge 


Last year in Norway, a lithe, 
bespectacled U. S. youth fell into 
a friendly argument with a lean, 
puckery-faced young Norwegian. 
They were talking about their bod- 
ies. The U. S. disputant was 
Harold M. Osborne, 1924 Olympic 
high jump and decathlon champion, 
world’s record-holder in both events. 
His contention was that he could 
compel his body to perform feats 
surpassing in dexterity and variety 
those of his interlocutor,, Charles 
Hoff, world’s champion pole-vaulter. 

Lately Hoff came to the U. S. 
(TIME, Jan. 18). Osborne looks 
out through his spectacles at some 
pupils he is instructing in a Flor- 
ida school. Since landing, Hoff has 
done some running on indoor tracks 
that was anything but slouchy. 
Last week Hoff bethought himself 
of Osborne’s talk and called him 
out to meet him, at the Knights of 
Columbus games in Manhattan 
next month, in an all-round athletic 
duel. Sportdom awaited Teacher 
Osborne’s reply, hoping much that 
the joust might be but realizing 
the obligations that are a pedagog’s. 


*Man has run a mile in 4 min. 10.4 sec.; 
walked a mile in 6 min. 25.8 sec.; swum 
a mile in 23 min. 34.5 sec. A horse has 
run a mile in 1.34 4/5 min.; a motor boat 
in 45 sec.; a motorcycle in 32.53 sec.; an 
automobile has sped a mile in 23.07 sec.; an 
air plane in 14.88 sec. 


—_———— 
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BUSINESS 





Current Situation 


The country seemed to go quietly 
about its business. Optimists did 
not find it necessary to yodel glad 
tidings from the housetops nor 
yet to whistle in the dark. No 
“boom” was on, but pessimism was 
conspicuously dormant. The meas- 
ure of distribution—car loadings— 
stayed high. The measures of de- 
mand and _ production—shipments 
and orders—were in good volume. 
The measures of volume-and-price 
—bank clearings—kept their level. 
Through the lens that is Wall 
Street, quickened activity could be 
observed in several industries that 
have drowsed of late—notably oil, 
copper, sugar, textiles. 


Billion-Dollar Bank 


In Manhattan last week the de- 
veloping billion-dollar merger of the 
Chase National Bank and the Me- 
chanics & Metals National Bank 
(under the name of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank) seemed catalytic to 
three other banking consolidations 
similarly stupendous. Talk on Wall 
Street was that the National City 
Bank (the greatest in the U. S., 
with total assets of $1,215,033,702) 
was in process of absorbing the 
Corn Exchange Bank; that the 
Central Union Trust Co., the Na- 
tional Park Bank and the Chemical 
National Bank might be driven into 
union by Clarence Dillon, of Dillon, 
Read & Co. (he is reported a large 
stockholder in the first two); and 
that the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Co. and the Chatham & 
Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Co. would join. 


Comparable statistics for these 
banks, based on their most recent 
(December, 1925) publishing, are: 

ToTAL ASSETS 
Drational Clty « cccecrcciccscseseecesscoeese $1,215,033,702 
Corn Exchange 255,557,954 
WORG * cicnssitidbsnnsiniidiniiindivigin 1,470,591,656 





Chase National .... 
Mechanics & Metal 
Total 


638,050,230 
. 887,893,588 
- 1,025,943,818 











Central Union 379,637,593 
National Park ..... « 240,069,533 
Chemical National 199,357,664 

Tot 819,064,790 








sich sincsieletiaiteltadecltiicaabideiinientbisnts 454,172,040 
Chatham & Phenix see 808,848,271 
OOD Aticicianibasbinssimctigmasinieguiptie 763,020,311 





Of these the union of the Chase 
National and the Mechanics & 
Metals is most interesting, not 
only because the merger is_ the 
greatest of such in U. S. history 
or because their combined assets of 
$1,025,948,818 will make them the 
second billion-dollar bank in this 
country (outranked only by the 
National City), but because their 
histories, their ‘traditions and their 


The Roosevelt 

New York City, N.Y. 
The Benjamin Franklio 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
The Olympic 
Seattle, Washington 
The Bancroft 
Worcester, Mass. 

The Tem Eyck 
Albany, N. Y. 

The Utica 

Utica, N. Y. 

The Onondaga 
Syracuse, N. a 

The Rochester 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Seneca 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Niagara 
Niagara Falls, N. Ys 
The Lawrence 

Erie, Pa. 

The Portage 

Akron, Obio 

The Durant 

Flint, Michigan 

The Robert Treat 
Newark, N. J. 

The Alexander Hamilton 
Paterson, N. J. 

The Stacy-Trent 
Trenton, N. J. 

The Penn-Harris 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Mount Royal 
Montreal, Canada 
King Edward 
Toronto, Canada 
Royal Connaught 
Hamilton, Canada 
The Clifton 

Niagara Falls, Canada 
Prince Edward 
Windsor, Canada 
The Admiral Beatty 
St. Jobn, N. B. 
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American Hotels Corp. 


Operating Modern Hotels 
in Intermediate Cities 
U.N.1.T. 1. 
Operating System of Famous 
old world Hotels 









THs greeting to our guests 
when they're called, isn’t a 


mechanical mumble or a hurried 
formality. 


It has that pleasant courtesy of 
tone which helps to make your 
stay that much more enjoyable. 
For a good hotel doesn’t stop at 
being good just in its special fea- 
tures. It’s good right down to the 
smallest detail. 


Whenever you stop at a United 
Hotel—expect that agreeable peo- 
ple will always be ready to serve 
you and to do it pleasantly. 


UNITED HOTELS 


Company of America 





Let your system decide 


Most people think that they’re perfectly 
healthy if they’re able to avoid the doctor 


and keep going at all. 


Many people live and 


die without ever knowing the joy and energy 
of real, abounding, perfect health. 


We want you to try at least one meal a day 
for one week of nothing but two crisp, brown, 


appetizing biscuits of 


hredded Wheat 


At the end of that time note how your skin 
has cleared, your eyes have brightened, your 


newly stored-up “pep” 


and energy. For 


Shredded Wheat contains the proper balance 


of BRAN, SALTS, 


CARBOHYDRATES, 


PROTEINS and VITAMINS that your sys- 
tem not only needs but demands. Try it 


for one week and see! 





ALL THE GOOD OF 








THE WHOLE WHEAT 
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Now Comes the 


New Shorthand 


For years there has been a crying need for 
a new system of shorthand—for a really 
modern system, a scientific system—one that 
could be written more RAPIDLY than the 
conventional sign systems, that would be 


more ACCURATE—and that could be 
learned EASILY and QUICKLY. 


Now at last it is here—the new shorthand. The 
business world has hailed it with enthusiasm. Already 
it is saving time and increasing efficiency in offices 
everywhere. Busy executives are using it themselves. 
So are professional men and women, lawyers, writers, 
clergymen, public speakers, engineers, doctors, re- 
porters, students. Experienced stenographers as well 
as beginners are adopting it. It is used in the U .S- 
Army. Itis approved by tne New York State Board 
of Regents. 


What is the new shorthand? It is called 


- x 27-3 
—Speedwri in 
—H The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


You use only the ordinary letters of the 
alphabet—the same A BC’s you have always 
used. Speedwriting is simply a scientific 


condensation of the English language, based on your 
natural habits of speech. 


Quickly learned at home 


No need to memorize a “foreign language”’ 
of dots and dashes, hooks and curves. Once 
you understand the simple, scientific prin- 


ple of Speedwriting, you can start using 
it almost at once. Amazing speed is quickly 
developed. - 

Speedwriting was originated by Miss Emm& 
Dearborn, famous authority on shorthand. She 
has taught practically all systems for eighteen 
years in such institutions as Columbia University, 
Rochester Business Institute, Simmons College, 
‘and the Universi y of California. 


Send for Free Book 


Let us tell you more 
about Speedwriting— 
how employers are re- 
questing their expe- 
rienced stenographers 
to learn it—how they 
are employing begin- 
ners who have studied 
it—how presidents of 
firms, sales managers 
and other important ex- 
ecutives have learned 
Speedwriting them- 
selves, in order to jot 
down their valuable 

















— thoughts when no ste- 
Mographer is at hand—how all kinds of professional 
men, college students and office workers are increas- 
ing their efficiency through Speedwriting. The 
booklet here offered will give you detailed informa- 
tion and explain fully just what on can do 
for YOU. SEND FOR IT NOW! 


Brief English Systems, Inc., Dept. 152A 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK NOW 


Brief English Systems, Inc., Dept. 152-A: 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation I should 
like to receive a copy of your interesting Booklet on 
Speedwriting, The Natural Shorthand. 
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fields have been so dissimilar. 
The Chase National Bank was 
organized 48 years ago with $300,- 
000 capital and 18 clerks. Today it 
has 1,487 clerks, a capital of $20,- 
surplus 


000,000, and undivided 


———— 





ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
- » - 1,000,000 friends 


profits of more than $27,000,000 
and deposits of more than $565,- 
000,000. In deposits it ranks second 
only to the nearly 700 millions of 
the National City. 

Much of its success has been due 
to Albert Henry (“Al”) Wiggin, 
President 1911-17, Chairman of the 
Board 1918-21, holder of both jobs 
since 1921. Son of a small-town, 
Massachusetts preacher, he could 
not afford to go to college. So, at 
17, he got a clerk’s job in a Boston 
bank; became an assistant national 
bank examiner at 23 and soon mar- 
ried Jessie Duncan Hayden of 
Boston. The panic of 1907 gave 
him his great opportunity. He had 
come to Manhattan shortly before. 
During the crisis J. P. Horgan 
found two young men upon whom 
he could rely, Henry Pomeroy 
Davison (died 1922) and 39-year- 
old “Al” Wiggin. 

Now Mr. Wiggin is a financial 
giant; his counsel is eagerly sought. 
He is director and officer in about 
30 financial, railroad and industrial 
organizations, member of a score 
of clubs, trustee of many philan- 
thropic activities. All through he 
has kept his reputation of being 
“tremendously loyal. ... generous 
to a fault... of unlimited cour- 
age,” of being a hard worker and 
player, “big, jovial, wholesome.” 
Called by his first name more than 
any other Wall Street potentate, 
he is occasionally spoken of as 
“the man of a million friends.” 

One of his friends is Gates W. 
McGarrah, Chairman of the Board 
of the Mechanics & Metals, who will 
become Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the new bank. (Mr. 
Wiggin will be Chairman of the 
combined Board.) He too started 
banking early, at 18; came to Man- 
hattan and has remained active in 
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banking there more than 40 years. 
In 1902 he was made President of 
the old Leather Manufacturers’ Bank 
and, when the Mechanics & Metals 
absorbed it, became President of 
the combination in 1904; Chairman 


of the Board in 1922. He is a 
director of the German Reichs- 
bank, being on its General Board 
as a result of the Dawes Plan. 

His President of the Mechanics 
& Metals since 1922, John Mce- 
Hugh, now becomes President of 
the new Chase National. 

The Mechanics & Metals, founded in 

1810 and one of the very oldest in the 
U. S., was originally a labor bank 
created by members of the Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen for 
“the benefit of mechanical interests 
and to be conducive to the more 
successful conduct of the manu- 
factories of the city.” Their initial 
capitalization was $1,500,000, strong 
competition for the only three other 
banks then existing in Manhattan. 
Its first building was the three- 
story, onetime home of Alexander 
Hamilton. Customers approached 
the counting room over a front 
lawn, on which thrifty first Presi- 
dent John Slidell kept tethered his 
family cow. He slept in a room 
above the vault as a deterrent to 
marauders. 

The merging institutions will 
pool their resources. Besides the 
$25,000,000 Chase Security Corp., 
the Chase National puts in_ its 
foreign branches at Havana, Cristo- 
bal and Panama City and its seven 
branches in New York City. The 
Mechanics & Metals contributes its 
13 New York City branches, and 
will become a branch office of the 
consolidation, which for at least 
the present will use the head- 
quarters of the Chase Nationai. 
Certain competing branches will be 
wiped out to afford economies. 
Other savings will result from .a 
— combined overhead. 

r. 


Dry-Goods Men 


Supercilious, smart-Alex fiction 
writers have taken occasion from 
time to time to throw jibes at 
the department store of the U. S. 
They have tried to make dry-goods 
men, furniture men, carpet men, 
glass, china and home-fixture men 
look funny. But last week they 
had their answer. “Where would 
the American home be without the 
dry-goods industry?” was asked, 
and well and fitly answered at the 
annual convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, Manhat- 
tan. 

From far and wide the dele- 
gates had gathered. The slogan 
of the convention was GOODWILL— 
a word which had been thought 
up by the directors of the as- 
sociation. They knew that their 
fellow members understand as 
well as any merchants in the U. S. 
the meaning of that fine phrase, 
and the dry-goods men, as_is 
their wont, responded heartily. 
Many were the delighted slaps 
and winks, the chewed cigars, the 
roguish stories passed from lip 
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Feel like a New Man in Two Minutes 


Amazing Restoration in SPINE-MOTION 


OU never give a thought 
to that spine of yours, do 
you? If you did you 
would be another man alto- 
gether. You’d have twice the! 
energy you have—twice the 
strength and stamina. You’d 
pitch into your work with the 
avidity of a boy for play. 
You’d revel in anything that 
meant activity. You’d be a 
superman compared to what 
you are. 


But, vital as it is, you pay 
no attention to your spine. 
What are the consequences? A word about the spine 
will explain. 

The spine is a series of small bones placed one above 
the other. Between each pair of bones (vertebrae) is 
cartilage which acts as a cushion or shock absorber, 
taking up the weight and shocks thrown on the spinal 
column as we stand or walk. Since nothing in the 
ordinary activities of us humans stretches the spine, 
these once soft and resilient pads are flattened down, 
become thin and hard. One’s spine then does not 
absorb the shocks sustained but transmits them straight 
to the base of the brain. Then come 
headaches — backaches — “nerves” — 
insomnia — habitual tiredness. We 
have not one-half the force and “pep” 
we should have. We do not get the 
joy out of work or play we should. 
We are only about 50 per cent efficient. 


’ When the cartilage is worn down 
to a certain point, nerve impingement 
may result. That is, two of the verte- 
brae may curve so close together as 
to “pinch” or press upon a nerve leading 
from the spinal column to an organ 
which the nerve controls. Then there 
is trouble! If the impinged nerve has 
to do with with the liver, then liver 
trouble. If with the stomach, stomach trouble. If 
with the bowels, constipation. And so on. 


~~ HoBart BRADSTREET 
65 Years Young 


How bones close in 
on the delicate nerves 
when the spine “‘set- 
tles,’’ shriveling the 
nerves and draining 
vitality. 


Why the Spine Needs Stretching 


The spine needs the peculiar motion, the flexing, 
the laxation, it would get if we lived as man primeval 
did, in order to loosen up the spine—to “‘elongate”’ 
it—to take the burden off the cartilage and the pressure 
off the nerves. No amount of violent exercise will do 
the trick, we know from experience, for often the 
most inveterate gymnast is a striking case of sub- 
laxation of the spine. 

From my 25-year experience with spinal mechanics, 
I have evolved a method of SPINE-MOTION which 
seems to be the answer to the problem. My method 
of “laxating” the spine is asimple, boiled-down formula 
of just five movements. Neither takes more than one 
minute, so the whole process means but five minutes 
a day. But those movements, simple as they are, 
bring a wonderful change — a/most instantly! I have 





Why You Must Keep Your Spine 
“ELONGATED” 








had many people come to me saying they were in 
perfect health and wanted to try my motion just 
out of curiosity, only to be amazed with the 
feeling of new exhilaration experienced in one 
execution of my spinal-motions. Only the other 
day a prominent Chicago business man, known as a 
human dynamo, remarked to me after a few days of 
my system, “I didn’t realize until now that I was only 
50 per cent alive.” 

I have seen my spinal motions put sick people on 
their feet in a few days. I have seen many a chronic 
case of headache, nervousness, stomach trouble and 
constipation completely relieved in a matter of weeks. 
Speaking of constipation, I have one motion—a 
peculiar, writhing and twisting movement—that will, 
in fifteen minutes, in nine cases out of ten, bring a 
complete evacuation. 


I Promise You Startling Results 


I know that there is something in my method for 
everyone, and I invite everyone to try it. I invite 
the young and the apparently “vigorous” to see what 
difference spine motion will make in their energies 
and capacities. I invite the ailing to see the direct 
relation between spinal mechancis and health. I 
invite men who are ageing prematurely to put to test 
my statement that a man’s powers 
(in every sense) by nature, should 
continue full flush up to the age of 
60, being only a matter of a sound 
nerve-mechanism. 

No “apparatus” is required with 
my method. Just my few simple 
instructions made doubly clear by my 
photograph poses of the five positions. 


Send No Money 


The small fee of $3 pays in full for 
my method. But I do not ask you 
to send the $3 in advance nor to make 
any payment or deposit whatever on 
delivery. I give you 5 days’ free 
trial wholly at my risk! See the results you get in 5 
days. If you do not experience something striking in 
the way of new health, new appetite, new desires and 
new capacities, just return the material and you won’t 
owe me a penny. If you do see and feel the most 
wonderful benefits and wish to continue with the 
method, remit $3 in 5 days and everything is yours to 
keep. Mail the coupon today and get my method 
for 5 days’ free trial. 

HOBART BRADSTREET, Suite 7426 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

I will try your SPINE-MOTION without risk if you will provide 
necessary instructions. Send everything postpaid without any 
charge or obligation, and I will try it five days. If I find SPINE- 


MOTION highly beneficial I can remit just $3 in full payment; 
otherwise I will return the material and will owe you nothing. 


How “elongating” 
the spine keeps the 
bones apart and the 
nerves full and free 
to performtheir 
functions, 
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ANDREW 
JACKSON ¢ 


and His time 


Thrilling—Ins piring— Authentic 


Hearts of 
Hickory 


A Truly Great Historical Romance 


By John Trotwood Moore 


A powerful story of 
the Creek War and the 
Battle of New Orleans. 


A charming tale of love 
and war revolving 
about one of the most 
picturesque figures of 
American history. 


A true story of one of 
the most interesting 
periods of the nation’s 
progress. 


If you would know the 
real Andrew Jackson, 
if you would breath the 
very air of those days 
when Tennessee fron- 
tiers had their own 
codes of honor, if you 
would follow two of 
the most beautiful love 
stories ever told—read 
HEARTS OF Hickory! 


{$2.00 at All Bookstores] 


COKESBURY PRESS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


to lip amid shouts of, “Brother, 
you surely made a sale with that 
one”... “Let me tell you a red- 
hot one” - “Now down south 
they say”... “The one about the 
man with a harelip and the woman 
with St. Vitus’ dance....” It is 
true that among the 3,000 owners 
or executives of dry-goods stores 
who checked into the hotel there 
were several. who did not know 
how to be regular fellows, and even 
a few individuals who thought they 
could attend the meetings without 
paying their dues. Lew Hahn, 
managing director of the associa- 
tion, made a speech in which he 
said that after 15 years it was 
time to close the doors to “that 
group failing to pay $10 a year for 
membership.” The delinquents were 
promptly ejected. The convention 
settled down to hear the reports 
of the distinguished merchants who 
had come to address them. 


Herbert J. Tily (Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia): ... “We 
saw in Philadelphia ...a rather 
marked slowing up... .” 

Theodore Kaufman (Kaufman & 
Baer, Pittsburgh) : . Pittsburgh 
has suffered.... 


Robert W. Pogue (President of 
H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincinnati): 
“We look for a very good spring 
business. . . . There was a nice in- 
crease. ... The people have more 
money and the tendency is today 
for people to spend money for 
quite a few luxuries. We notice 
this because we deal in many of 
the higher-class lines of mer- 
chandise. .. .” 


Other merchandisers gave their 
analyses of general conditions. 
They found that the railroads lad 
just ended a happy year; that 
the automobile industry had again 
confounded pessimists; that 1925 
set another record for building; 
that steel, silk, wool, cotton and 
rayon were prospering. Then a 
banker—O. H. Cheney, Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Exchange- 
Pacific National Bank—oriented 
once and for all the im- 
portance of the dry-goods industry, 
and answered those _ supercilious 
ones who have jeered at dry-goods 
men. “I think,” he said, “that 
the department store might be con- 
sidered the greatest single factor 
in raising the American standard 
of living to where it is today—the 
highest in the world.” 


” 


Motors 


Four out of five (19,999,486 out 
of 25,973,928) motor cars of the 
world are in the U. S. 

Figures came last week from the 
Department of Commerce, which 
had just tabulated the relative 1925 
statistics. These figures show one 
machine for each six of the U. S. 


population, one for each 71 of the 
entire world’s. 
Some other national figures: 
RATIO TO 
CARS POPULATION 
Britain 
France 
Canada 
Germany 
Italy 
Argentina .... 
Brazil 


Self-sequestered Thibet, with 2,- 
000,000 souls, has only one motor 
vehicle, a motor cycle, for its 
stamping, prayer-whirling priests 
to scowl at. 


Price of Fords 


Changes in the price of Fords 
were announced last week: 
OLp New CHANGE 
Runabout $290 +$30 
Touring 310 + 20 
Coupe . 500 — 20 
Tudor sedan ... > 520 — 60 
Fordor sedan 660 565 — 95 
“The demand for closed cars,” 
said Edsel Ford, President of the 
company, “since the improved 
types in colors were introduced 
has been constantly increasing. 
With greater output of these types 
costs have lessened and it is the 
policy of the company to give its 
customers the benefit of all re- 
ductions in production costs.” 


Mergers Opposed 


Last week was a sort of con- 
traceptive week against the crea- 
tion of huge mergers. The Gov- 
ernment took steps to prevent the 
formation of two different food- 
products combines. A_ third food 
proposition fell through. On the 
other hand, certain amalgamations 
in other lines continued to take 
definite shape. 

Ward Food Products. In Balti- 
more, at the command of U. S. 
Attorney General John Garibaldi 
Sargent, who termed his action 
the “first instance in which the 
Department of Justice has sought 
to administer prophylactic treat- 
ment under the anti-trust laws,” 
the Department filed suit in the 
District Court. against the new 
two-billion-dollar Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corp. (TIME, Feb. 8), charg- 
ing that corporation with violation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and 
of the Clayton Act. Defendants 
named are: Ward Food Products 
Corp., Ward Baking Co., General 
Baking Corp., Continental Baking 
Corp., United Bakeries Corp., Wil- 
liam B. Ward, Howard B. Ward, 
William Deininger, Paul H. Helms, 
J. W. Rumbough, B. E. Peterson, 
George G. Barber, George B. Smith. 
The petition charges that since 
1921 William B. Ward and his asso- 
ciates have planned to bring sub- 
stantially all the wholesole bakeries 
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of the U. S. under single control 
and to eliminate all competition in 
selling products and buying ingre- 
dients. 

Answer: William B. Ward pri- 
vately denied intentions of forming 
a trust; said that such a trust 
would be impossible from the na- 
ture of the business, that the com- 
panies mentioned are _ success- 
ful and would not be likely to 
give up their corporate identities, 
that the formation of the new cor- 
poration was to economize on dis- 
tribution costs. 


National Food Products. In 
Manhattan the Government filed in 
the Federal District Court a simi- 
lar anti-trust suit against the Na- 
tional Food Products Corp., whose 
proposed expansions were so exub- 
erantly proclaimed the week before 
(TiME, Feb. 15). The _ petition 
claimed that the Government has 
the right of preventive action 
under Par. 2, Sec. 7 of the Clayton 
Act, which reads: 

No corporation shall acquire, directly or 
indirectly, the whole or any part of the 
stock or other share capital of two or 
more corporations engaged in commerce 
where the effect of such acquisition, or 
the use of such stock by the voting or 
granting of proxies or otherwise, may be 
to substantially lessen competition between 
such corporations, or any of them, whose 
stock or other share capital is so acquired, 
or to restrain such commerce in any sec- 
tion or community, or tend to create a 
monopoly of any line of commerce. 


The Government claims that Na- 
tional Food Products is reaching 
out for control of certain food- 
products companies that are doing 
interstate business and are com- 
petitive, 


Answer: The bankers deny any 
plans of consolidation; insist the 
corporation is purely an investment 
trust and legal. 


Postum-California Packing. In 
San Francisco last week, stock- 
holders of the California Packing 
Corp. were agitated. Their direct- 
ors had met to consider an offer 
of the Postum Cereal Co., which is 
frankly out for great expansion, of 
$185 a share for the packing cor- 
poration’s stock. The directors 
were about to submit the offer to 
the stockholders. Then suddenly 
and without explanation the Postum 
people rescinded their offer. Blair 

Co. of Manhattan, bankers for 
California Packing, then intimated 
~ negotiations were definitely 
off. 


Stock Market. The stock mar- 
ket quickly reacted to the above- 
outlined events thus: 

NET 

HIGH LOW CHANGE 

California Packing  ...+..- Hd 152%, —21% 

Postum Cereal 117% 110 — 7% 
Ward Baking 19% 66% —13 

General Baking 72% 69 —3% 


Oil. Blair & Co. and the Chase 
Securities Co., which a fortnight 
ago took control of the Associated 
Oil Co. for $132,000,000 cash, last 
week were finishing plans on an 
alternate offer to minority holders. 
Their disposition of the oil com- 
pany is still indefinite. 

During recent months there has 
been considerable shifting of con- 
trol among companies producing, 
refining and marketing oil. The 
trend seems for the leading com- 


panies to get better control of the 
production end so as to manage the 
diminishing U. S. supply and the 
increasing demands. Daily produc- 
tion of the crude has fallen 450,- 
000 barrels below the peak flow of 
last May, 200,000 barrels below that 
of the ‘past few months. 

Rails. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is about to announce 
its decision on the $1,500,000,000 
consolidation into a new Nickel 
Plate System of the present Nickel 
Plate, Erie, Pere Marquette, Hock- 
ing Valley and Chesapeake & Ohio 
lines (TIME, Jan. 11). On this de- 
cision hang several other possible 
consolidations. The Commission 
once proposed the enlacement of 
U. S. railroads into 19 huge sys- 
tems. But meanwhile the roads 
themselves have been quietly work- 
ing out unifications in every sec- 
tion of the country, unifications that 
will recognize financial and geo- 
graphical relations and the normal 
flow of traffic. Possibly 17 systems 
will thus evolve themselves, 


Oil 

Leading oil men assembled last 
week in Washington for public 
hearings on their industry by the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board. 
The Bureau of Mines gave out 
record-breaking “preliminary esti- 
mates” on the 1925 oil production: 
by the world, a billion, 60 million 
bbls., a 5.5% increase over 1924; 
by the U. S., 764 million bbls., a 
7% increase over 1924 and 4.3% 
increase over record-breaking 1924. 

Mark Requa of San Francisco 
predicted an oil famine in 1934 
if new discoveries and improved 
methods do not come in. Walter 
C. Teagle of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey deprecated any great dan- 
ger, pointed to new saving meth- 
ods. Henry L. Doherty, zas ex- 
pert, maintained oil was being 
burned wastefully, produced waste- 
fully. His researches show that 
oil pools should be operated as 
units to maintain below ground 
the pressure of gasses dissolved 
in petroleum, making it more fluid. 
Much oil is now lost on supterran- 
ean sands whence it cannot be ex- 
tracted because of its viscosity 
when released from gas pressure. 


THE PRESS 


Arbiters 


What’s in a name? Nothing, 
until it’s famous. What’s in a 
title? Many things, whether you 
inherit it, buy it, invent it, or only 
bask in its resplendence. 

Thus, humble, no-name hatters in 
London back-streets engross their 
myriad ’scutcheons: “By special 
appointment to H. Fer H 
of Wales K. G. 

Prince George. . . , 
ward VII.” Jewelers along Regent 
Street blazon their joyous servi- 


; Why Investors ( 


the World Over 


Select 
SMITH BONDS 


‘Now owned by investors in 48 
states and 30 foreign lands 


ET owners of Smith Bonds tell you in 
LE their own words why they select these 
time-tested first mortgage investments. 
A man who has invested 
with us for 30 years says: 
“For more than thirty 
years I have been doing 
business with your com- 
pany and my transactions 

have always been handled satisfactorily. 

I have never lost any money on my in- 

vestments with you, which is a very 

gratifying experience.” 

An Oklahoma investor writes: “For a 

person receiving a moder- 

ate income I have found 

your Investment Savings 

Plan a most liberal and 

practical plan for the sys- 

tematic accumulation of 

capital.” 


When you read letters such as these it is 

easy to understand why confidence in 

Smith Bonds is world wide, and why they 

are owned now by investors in 48 states 

and 32 foreign lands. There 

is real satisfaction in own- 

ing first mortgage invest- 

ments which have behind 

get them a record of no Joss 

=—————- to any investor in 53 years. 

Current offerings of our First Mortgage 

Bonds, strongly secured by modern, in- 

come-producing city property, yield 7%pe 

They are sold in denominations of $1,000, 
$500 and $100, outright or 
under our Investment Sav- 
ings Plan which pays the full 
rate of bond interest on 

every payment. 


If you would like further 

information send your name and address 
on the form below for our booklets, “Fifty- 
three Years of Proven Safety” and “How 
to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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Service--- 


Positive security, permanency 
of value and assurance of reason- 
able profit through sale should 
be governing influences in the 
selection of 


FLORIDA INVESTMENTS 


The counsel and wide experience of 
this organization are completely at your 
disposal in reliably determining these 
essentials and facilitating profitab‘te 
purchases. 
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Your copy of an interesting booklet, 


“Service That Safeguards,” 


awaits our receipt of your request. 
Write for it today. 


C3rr o7 arr Grace. 


REALTORS 
General Offices, 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Branch Offices 
Palm Beach Lake Worth 
Florida 
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eterences:—Any 2ank c«~ trus com- 
Ref A bank t 
pany in Palm Beach County 


Effects Revolutionary 


Chan¢es in Public Refuse 
Collection 





Sanitary, entirely enclosed body. Automatic 
loading and distribution Cuts collection costs in 
half. Pays for itself the first year. Why shouldn’t 
your city have it? Details on request. 


Atia Corporation.Dept. C. 
150 Broadway, New York 


HERNDON’S By Wm. Herndon, for 


twenty years Lincoln’s 


law partner. 
Available after thirty- 
> five years. Unexpur- 
gated reprint original edition, first issued in 
1889, but directly suppressed and destroyed. 
True Portrayal Without Embellishment. 
3 volumes. Price $10.00, delivered. 
The Herndon’s Lincoln Pub. Co., Springfield, Ill. 





tude “To H. R. H. Princess Adel- 
aide . . . to Her Grace the Duchess 
of York.” 

To U. S. merchants, the patron- 
age of great ones is no new 
boasting point. Millions have been 
paid to princely sheiks, queenly 
vamps and kingly pugilists to sig- 
nify their approval of this or that 
skin clay, depilatory or vigor food. 
But of “special appointments” U. S. 
merchants have not boasted much. 
Alas, U. S. titles are unglamorous, 
unhereditary things that often 
change over night. A President’s 
bootmaker rises and falls with the 
party. A tennis champion’s haber- 
dasher may be leveled by a lob. 

Yet many a merchant, including 
the American Tobacco Co., has 
published volumes of testimonial 
advertising. The latter hired Fun- 
nyman Will Rogers to drawl about 
Bull Durham, Funnyman Irvin 
Cobb to reminisce over Sweet 
Caporals, Pretty giris Billie Burke, 
Mae Murray, et al., to render 
Tuxedo pipe tobacco humanly in- 
teresting. The American Tobacco 
Co. also makes “Melachrino” cigar- 
ets, for years advertised as “The 
One Cigaret Sold the World Over.” 

Melachrino is a great name in 
itself; indeed it is almost a royal 
title in tobacconese. It scarcely 
needed recognition by personages, 
great or puny, rich or scrabbling, 
out of Who’s Who or the Almanac 
de Gotha. Yet the Melachrino- 
makers decided there was merit 
in a scheme that combined titles 
with testimonials. They found a 
woman, who originating in some 
outer fringe of the Swedish nobility, 
had married into the Russian nobil- 
ity and been “in touch” for 
20 years with Europeon nobility 
in general. 

This noblewoman paid out no 
money directly. In some cases a 
selected charity received a donation 
—but there was no crude, out-and- 
out testimonial-buying. She simply 
rounded up personages whose ap- 
pended nomenclature was fit for 
the lips of gold-laced majors-domo, 
and persuaded them to write notes 
like this: 

Je trouve trés bien les cigarettes 
Melachrino. 

That was what Jagat Jit Singh, 
Maharajah de Kapurthala, dashed 
off for her one day last July at 
his luxurious Paris pavillon. That 
was what, reproduced as Jagat Jit 
penned it, together with Jagat Jit’s 
gorgeous starry-eyed, white-turbaned 
photograph, with his coat of arms 
and flaunting crest—that was what 
began a new series of Melachrino 
advertisements last week. An illus- 
trated map showing the shape, flora 
and fauna of Jaga Jit’s part of the 
world (India) enhanced the copy, 
which was marred by one error 
only. Some careless wight had 
translated Jagat Jit’s words thus: 
“I find the Melachrino cigarettes 
extraordinarily good.” As all the 
French-speaking world knows, trés 
does not mean “extraordinarily,” 
but “very.” Jagat Jit had found 
the Melachrino cigaret “very” 
good. 

Following this Maharajah—who 
was described as “society leader, 
man of fashion, arbiter elegan- 
tiarum”’—were to come other arbi- 
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ters of elegance, their titles, 
arg and obliging testimony: 
rince Wilhelm of Sweden, Prince 
Luis de Bourbon (whose brother, 
Alfonso bestrides the throne of 
Spain), Count Boris of Russia.... 


Counsel 


As the mongoose loathes the co- 
bra, as the herring fears the 
shark, as the flapper dodges “lec- 
tures,” so do editors shun the 
machinations of a species whose 
villainy is (to editors) as plain as 
the nose on your face and as hard 
to clap your eyes on. This species 
was for a long time called “press 
agent.” His “hoy,” “bunk” and 
“bull” stories, his hoaxes, false 
fronts and fabrications were easily 
detected and cast out when he was 
in his professional nonage. Then 
he became a “publicity agent” and 
a “moulder of favorable public 
opinion.” If there is anything an 
editor hates to do it is to give 
something for nothing, that is, 
empty space for heavy camouflage 
that should (he feels) be paid for 
at advertising rates. Publishers’ 
trade sheets fuss and fume with 
“exposés” of ‘“moulders” and 
“agents” specially dangerous’ to 
the publishing weal. 

Next there evolved the “public 
relations counsel,” of whose subtly 
modified functions editors and pub- 
lishers have professed themselves 
hopefully ignorant. 

Lately, Public Relations Coun- 
sellor Edward L. Bernays* of Man- 
hattan made a_ definition which 
Editor and Publisher hastened to 
reprint with the grateful title, 
“Now We Know.” Mr. Bernays 
declared: “The public relations 
counsel carries forward to a logi- 
cal development, along broader aad 
more constructive lines, the work 


,9? 


of the ‘publicity man’. 


*Nephew of Psychoanalyst Sigmund Freud. 


$300 more income on each$1,000 


That is the difference between 6% and 
8% on $1,000 invested ina 15-year bond. 


The amount of money safely invested 
each year in first mortgage real estate 
bonds amounts to hundreds of millions 
of dollars. The total invested by insur- 
ance companies, banks, trustees and 

rivate individuals extends well into the 
billions. Some get 54%, some get 6%, 
some get 7% and some send their money to 
Florida and get 8%. 

The difference between 542% and 8% is 


more a matter of geography than of 
varying degrees of fundamental safety. 


Write for Trust Company of Florida booklet ex- 

plaining Florida’s five reasons for 8% and safety. 

TRUST COMPANY OF FLORIDA 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 

208 Trust Co. of Fla. Bidg., Miami, Fla. _| 

| Trust Company of Florida, Miami, Florida 
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AERONAUTICS 


Pilot Smith 


Fort Wayne, Ind., remembers a 
short, wiry, 16-year-old boy whose 
parents, in 1910, mortgaged their 
home for $1,800 that he might fly. 
He purchased materials, a motor, 
built a plane, showed his mother 
how to sew canvas on his wings. 
His first flight wiped out six 
months’ work all but the motor. 
He built again, flew at exhibitions, 
paid off the mortgage. He learned 
to loop the loop before most U. S. 
flyers. Soon fleecy streamers of 
smoke were seen high over cities, 
spelling out trade-marks for adver- 
tisers. The Fort Wayne boy had in- 
vented “sky-writing.” He fell in 
love, staged the first “air elope- 
ment,” crashed near Hillsdale, 
Mich., and was married in a_hos- 
pital. 

The U. S. entered the War. The 
boy became test pilot and instructor. 
The U. S. started an Air Mail 
Service. The boy entered and flew 
between New York and Chicago. 
Night flights were started between 
Chicago and New York. One night 
one of his comrades, Pilot Charles 
H. Ames, crashed into an Alleghany 
mountain (TIME, Oct. 19). The 
boy helped in the long search for 
Ames’ remains. 

One night last week the boy— 
Pilot Art Smith, aged 32—whizzing 
eastward, got two miles out of his 
course crossing Ohio. Near Mont- 
pelier there grew a tree. How, 
why, one cannot say—a committee 
of the Service is investigating—but 
the tree was invisible to him. Night 
echoed a rending crash—flames 
leapt out of the wreckage. Pilot 
Art Smith of the Air Mail was no 
more, the second to die on duty 
since the overnight service started 
last July. 


New Routes 


Last week, a new mailcarrier 
entered the Government service 
—a thin, slightly wizened lit- 
tle man of 62 with graying 
hair. He was no man for ardu- 
ous marches in extremes of weath- 
er, But he had not undertaken his 
job because of the stoutness of his 
legs and constitution. He had a 
fleet of aeroplanes, a corps of 
pilots. He had contracted to whisk 
letters and packages from Cleve- 
land and Chicago to his home city, 
Detroit, and vice versa. His first 
plane—though he was not in it— 
was met at Cleveland by a fleet 
of Army pursuit planes. Unload- 
ing, loading, it soon sped back with 
Detroit’s first air mail. There the 
citizens again gave thanks for 
their genius loci, Mr. Henry Ford. 
The New York-San_ Francisco 
alr mail was started 1924; New 
York-Chicago service started July 
1, 1925. Detroit was not made a 
stopping place on either service. 
Neither were Pittsburgh 
Youngstown. But they will 














OPINION versus FACT 


Opinion valuations are those based 
upon the judgment of an individual. 
They are usually incapable of proof. 
) 
TheAmericanA ppraisalCompany’s 
valuations are based upon definite, 
recorded, analyzed facts. 
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They are determined through the 
co-operative effort of trained ap- 
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and experience. 
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served within two months if pres- 
ent U. S. plans go through. Neith- 
er was many another U. S. city. 
But the Ford service inaugurated 
a new policy in the Post Office De- 
partment, the contract airmail. 


Routes planned: 

1) Boston to New York, via Hartford; 
2) Dallas to Chicago and six stops: 3) Los 
Angeles to Salt Lake City, via Las Vegas; 
4) Elko, Nev., via Boise, Ida., to Pasco, 
Wash.; 5) Seattle to Los Angeles; 6) 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh; 7) Chicago to Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul; 8) Miami to Atlanta, 
via Tampa and Jacksonville. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Abduction, Theft 


In Manhattan, two bandits forced 
their way into a garage, abducted 
two Negro night watchmen, stole 
250 cases of chewing gum. 


Shrewd 


In Union City, N. J., a sleek 
stranger, having eaten and paid for 
a large meal in the restaurant of 
one John Thanos, asked courteously 
if he might use the telephone. 
Mr. Thanos heard him give a 
woman’s name. It was evidently a 
long distance call, but Mr. Thanos, 
not wishing to appear discourteous, 
did not listen to the conversation. 


The stranger talked for 41 minutes. , 


Courteous Thanos polished the 
glasses out of earshot. 

“The toll was $1.75,” said the 
stranger, laying the exact change 
on the counter. “Thank you,” he 
added courteously and departed. 

A thought came to Mr. Thanos. 
He put a question to the long dis- 
tance operator. 

“He called Charleston, S. C.,” she 
said. “The charges were $67.60.” 


In Chicago 


Once there was a dance called 
the Chicago—a graceless thing of 
scissoring hips, jutting elbows and 
wild necks. It is gone now, its very 
memory erased by a lithe barbaric 
jungle shiver, to which the gentle 
city of Charleston lent its name, 
and which has now brought a 
savage and quite inappropriate 
glory to the city of Charleston. 
Recently Mayor Thomas Stoney 
of Charleston, the Mayor’s wife and 
ten members of his cabinet jour- 
neyed to Chicago to attend the first 
national Charleston championship 
contest, and to award the silver 
loving cups to the winners. The 
Mayor said that this dance had 
originated among _ reveling black 
bucks and yellow girls, who pranced 
on spring nights under the white 
holiday moon along the Charleston 
waterfront. He asserted loudly 
that it had reunited forever the 
nation which was divided when 


TIME 


Charleston fired the first shot at 
Fort Sumter. Having spoken, he 
sat down. The crowd applauded. A 
saxophone giggled. The dance 
began. 

Charlestoners, male and female, 
from Akron, Cleveland, Canton, 
McKeesport, Pa.; from Detroit and 
Toledo; from Wichita, Kan., Cedar 
Rapids, Clinton, Davenport, Topeka, 
Omaha, and Waterloo, Ia.; from 
Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Fort Wayne, Joliet and 
Peoria, Ill.; from Charleston, Little 
Rock, Memphis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Tulsa, Okla.—branded 
their shin-bones and burned their 
heels, clutched each other, pumping, 
weaving, while the fiddles whim- 
pered and the drums _ pitapated. 
“CHARLEston,” said the pipsqueak 
piccolos, “CharleSTON,” sang the 
clariboes, “CHARLESTON.” the 
drunken night-horns caroled, hoarse 
and sweet. The long-haired bim- 
boes, the pool-parlor cowboys, 
street-sheiks, bully-boys, — soda- 
jerkers, danced with their minnies 
from the sticks, sundae-sallies with 
naughty eyes. Mayor Stoney gave 
the prize to Freddie Danidel and 
Anna Duvall of Memphis as the 
best from the South; to Thomas 
Nolan, Shelba Singer of Pittsburgh, 
for the East; to Donald Wilson, 
Louise Stoner of Wichita, for the 
West; to Lyman Curry, Katherine 
Osbourne of Chicago, for the North. 


Pillow 


When Abraham Lincoln, with a 
bullet in his head, crumpled slow- 
ly into his chair in Ford’s Theatre 
one April night, three men carried 
him across the street to a little 
house opposite. It was the house 
of William Peterson, a tailor. The 
President lay there all night, and 
all night his blood seeped into 
the square feather pillow under 
his head... . 

Peterson, the tailor, is gone but 
his pillow exists yellow with age 
and crusted still with the fatal 
stains. Last week the will of 
Tailor Peterson’s daughter, Mes. 
Pauline Peterson Wenzing, was 
probated. This Mrs. Wenzing was 
a girl of 13 on the night when 
her mother turned from the lamp 
and her father got up from his 
stitching to answer a wild knock- 
ing at the door. It was in her 
own bed (on the ground floor) 
that the men who came tramp- 
ing into the house laid their 
long, gaunt, helpless burden. 

Mrs. Wenzing willed the pillow 
to a Washington  schoolmistress, 
Mrs. Jessie F. Webster. With it 
went the following affidavit: “This 
is to certify that the pillow now 
in the possession of Jessie F. 
Webster of the City of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is the same pillow on 
which President Abraham Lincoln 
died, April 15, 1865. His death oc- 
curred in my room in my old home, 
No. 516 Tenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C.” , 


February 22, 1926 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Nicholas Llewellyn 
Davies, youngest of the four adop- 
ted children of famed author-play- 
wright Sir James Matthew Barrie; 
to the Hon. Mary Beatrice James, 
daughter of the noted sportsman 
Walter John James, third Baron 
Northbourne. As everyone knows, 
Mr. Barrie met the four Davies 
children years ago in Kensington 
Gardens, and adopted them after 
the death of their parents. Their 
mother, Sylvia (Du Maurier) 
Davies, was the beautiful daughter 
of famed artist George Du Maurier 
and a sister of Sir Gerald Du 
Maurier. She and her children fig- 
ure in many of Barrie’s works. 
George, the eldest, suggested one 
line of Barrie’s play, Little Mary, 
and received one ha’penny royalty 
for each performance, until he was 
killed during the War while serving 
as a Lieutenant. The second son, 
Michael, said to have supplied the 
inspiration of Mary Rose, was 
drowned five years ago while an 
undergraduate at Oxford. When 
Sir James heard this news his grief 
was great. He sat in a darkened 
room, refusing to see anyone. 


Engaged. Miss Elizabeth Camp- 
bell of Evanston, Ill., granddaugh- 
ter of famed Judge E. H. Gary of 
the U. S. Steel Corp.; to one Ed- 
ward Sutherland Clark of Chicago. 


Died. Arthur Smith, 32, night 
pilot for the U. S. Air Mail Ser- 
vice; killed in line of duty near 
Montpelier, Ohio, (see p. 35, AERO- 
NAUTICS). 


Died. Dr. William Bateson, 66, 
distinguished British _ biologist, 
famed investigator of the Mendelian 
theory of heredity; in London. 


Died. William C. Bobbs, 65, Pres- 
ident of the famed Bobbs-Merrill 
Publishing Co.; at Indianapolis, of 
heart disease. 


Died. Henry Holt, 86, famed 
founder (1873) of the publishing 
firm which bears his name, writer 
of various books dealing with the 
cosmos and of Garrulities of an 
Octogenarian Editor; at Manhat- 
tan, following an attack of bron- 
chitis. On his 80th birthday, Mr. 
Holt said: “Any young man who 
drinks whisky is a fool, and any 
old man who doesn’t is another!” 





What will you have to show in future years 


for today's shopping dollars ? 


A PURCHASE FROM YOUR 
JEWELER IS AN INVESTMENT 
IN PERMANENT VALUES 


—aA aA aA 
HE cid copy-books declare that you can’t 
eat your cake and have it. 

Which is another way of saying that you 
can’t spend your money, and keep it too! 

But the copy-book editors overlooked the 
money spent at the jewelry store. 

On the typical purchase from the jeweler, 
you draw an income of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, year after year, while still retaining 
much of the principal, in convertible value. 


For the shopping dollars entrusted to the 


Send for the tiny Treasure Book, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts » 


jeweler are not spent, but invested. Invested 
in a permanent addition to your estate. 


Value-wise shoppers today think twice 
before they barter their purses for short-lived 
baubles. For they know that even for the 
modest pocket book, the jeweler’s stock is 
rich in articles, both of utility and adorn- 
ment, that will last through a lifetime. 


Building up a line of jewelry means build- 
ing up a heritage for the decades; quick asset 
possessions that are a tangible and enduring 
evidence of one’s success and achievement. 


ELGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


ADDRESS 


Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 62, Elgin, Ml. 





Martin L. Davey 


President of The Davey Tree Expert 
Company, Inc., Kent, Ohio 


A personal message 
to the tree owners 
of America 


In 1925 nearly 600 Davey Tree 
Surgeons gave expert care to the 
trees of 13,000 clients, from 
Boston to Kansas City, and from 
Canada to the Gulf. A large per 
cent of these clients last year, 
and in the preceding years, have 
sent voluntary letters of com- 
mendation, in every case speak- 
ing in high praise of the men who 
had served them. 


Davey Tree Surgeons are cer- 
tainly unusual men, of a uni- 
formly high type. They are 
intelligent, industrious and consci- 
entious. They are reliable. They 
are expert because they have 
been thoroughly trained, both 
practically and scientifically. 


This uniform high quality of 
men is not an accident. It is the 
result of a deliberate policy of 
selection and elimination, that 
has been carried on over a con- 
siderable period of years. We 
neither employ nor keep men who 
are lazy or dishonest cr careless. 
If one of the wrong kind slips in, 
we get rid of him as soon as he is 
discovered. 


Those who are left with us, 
after the process of elimination 
has done its effective work, are 
an inspiring group of young 
American manhood who love 
their work, and who do it with 
rare skill, industry and devotion. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CoO., Inc. 


573 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 
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FICTION 


Parades* 


The Story hinges upon war re- 
garded as an agapemone, a _ lust 
fest. To focus this notion there is 
Sylvia Tietjens. To contrast war 
with quiescent civilization there is 
Christopher Tietjens of Groby, her 
husband. Both are extreme types, 
impossible in life unless recent 
English divorce cases were toned 
down in the newspapers. 

She had had men before he mar- 


Forp Mapox Forp 


. mature, unbiased, vital” 


ried her. Even their boy’s paternity 
was unknown to him. He had 
married her, not only for her tran- 
scendent, slender beauty, but be- 
cause she asked him to. She had 
turned to him because his mental 
poise made other men seem as chil- 
dren. 

She soon deliberately took an- 
other lover, the grossest, most in- 
sulting she could find, to torture 
Christopher. The selection of this 
man seemed to her a positive in- 
spiration. Christopher’s emotional 
control, bordering on stolidity, was 
the antithesis of her neurotic na- 
ture, which was of a lasciviousness 
so intense as to be quite “pure.” 
A Catholic, she could not divorce 
him. An old school Tory, he would 
not divorce her. He set his jaw, 
closed his mansion, saw his father 
commit suicide, his mother die of 
grief, when he was bruited a 
maquereau, (wife-seller). His code, 
so ancient that society could not 
recognize it, commanded silence. 
He took the blame, pretending to 
have liaisons of his own. When, 
furious at her failure to make him 
wince, she asked to return to his 
house, he admitted her without al- 


*No More Parapes. Ford Madox Ford. 


A. & C. Boni. ($2.50). 





tering his expression. Thus her 
malice and his stoicism continued 
until they combined to drive her 
into a convent. The War took him. 

That is the prehistory of the 
story’s chaotic opening at his base 
camp in Rouen. He is seen as a 
tireless, compassionate company 
commander, faithfully inspecting 
his men’s feet and toothbrushes, 
writing their complicated little 
wills, guarding them from and for 
their women. Through labyrinths 
of official tape, thickets of super- 
ior and subordinate officers’ per- 
sonalities, swamps of physical ob- 
stacles—weather, food, transporta- 
tion, equipment—his mind and 
nerves are shown maintaining their 
stability, and threading at the same 
time the dark jungles of his own 
inward life. Over all is the shadow 
of the major obscenity in the 
trenches. ... A casualty with half 
a_ face, air-bombed, bubbles red in 
his lap. . . . The half-face obsesses 
him... . “But the thing is to be 
able to stick to the integrity of 
your character,” he says. . 

Sylvia appears in the camp to 
torture him afresh. Her incredible 
malice brings about a bedroom 
scene where he strikes a drunken 
general in pajamas. For the troops’ 
morale he must be removed, but 
still he will not clear his name, 
will not “blab.” “There used to 
be,” he tells his own superior, an 
old friend, “in families of position, 
a certain ...on the part of the 
man...a certain... call it pa- 
rade!” 

“Then there had better be no 
rig parades,” blurts the old sol- 
ier. 

But there are more parades, of 
that kind. Tietjens’ integrity sees 
him through and furthers a move- 
ment (for the “single command”) 
that is to turn the War’s tide. 
Tietjens comes out of a _ moral 
Gehenna victorious. 

The Significance. As an intellec- 
tual feat, the book has few peers. 
As human literature it contains 
too much stark psychology to be 
immortal, though consummate art 
has converted a mountain of ma- 
terial into a story taut as a hum- 
ming wire, though the _ spiritual 
current conducted has terrific volt- 
age. 

The Critics. New York Times: 
“The first mature, unbiased state- 
ment of a clear and comprehensive 
vision of the World War. There is 
enough vitality for a dozen inter- 
related novels.” 

Herald-Tribune: “The finest 
novel of the year.” 

Louis Bromfield: “As great as 
anything produced in English dur- 
ing the past 25 years.” 

Mary M. Colum: “The indis- 
criminate calling of such writers 
great or immortal must _ be 
stopped. . . . Let me state that No 
More Parades is an excellent book 
and worth every intelligent man’s 
or woman’s reading once.” 


The Author. Ford Madox (Huef- 
fer) Ford, caricatured above, edits 





The Trans-Atlantic Review (Paris). 
He is 58. In 1917 he fought for 
Britain as a second lieutenant. 
Grandson of Painter Ford Madox 
Brown, “Fordie” was raised “to be 
a genius” by his _ philosopher- 
father, Dr. Franz Hueffer (long 
music critic of the London Times), 
by his grandfather and Aunt Lucy 
(sister-in-law of Poet Rosetti). 
Exposed from childhood to Fabian- 
ism, anarchism, aestheticism, etc., 
etc, he affects Toryism to annoy 
his relatives but looks “red” to the 
bourgeoisie. A Catholic, he sus- 
tains his family’s reputation for 
heterodoxy by believing the Pope 
fallible, divorce moral. His friend, 
Edward Garnett, once came where 
Ford, in William Morris. garb, 
drank country mead from a bul- 
lock’s horn. Garnett had a basket 
of manuscript and Ford assisted in 
selecting for publication Almayer’s 
Folly by Joseph Conrad. Joseph 
Conrad, A Personal Remembrance 
and Some Do Not are his most re- 
cent books. At 16 he successfully 
published Brown Ovwl, illustrated 
by his illustrious grandparent. 


Moronese 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDS— 
Anita Loos — Boni, Liveright 
($1.75). These confidences should 
be read in connection with that 
diverting hoax, The Diary of a 
Young Lady of Fashion in the 
Year 1764-65, by “Cleone Knox” 
(TIME, Feb. 15). They are those 
of an unamed young lady who was 
acquitted of murder by a weeping 
judge and jury in Arkansas, went 
into cinema, and has since been 
pursuing her education in Man- 
hattan under the care and guidance 
of a gentleman named Gus Eisman. 
The latter is in the button profes- 
sion in Chicago, and she calls him 
“Daddy” only when a place does 
not seem too public. He is against 
her going into cinema because his 
mother was “authrodox.” At home 
and abroad she conducts herself 
with innocent circumspection, going 
from Ritz to Ritz with her colored 
Lulu, picking up baubles here and 
there from gentlemen friends in a 
very nice way, eventually marrying 
a Philadelphia fortune. She covers 
much the same ground as “Cleone” 
did, and affords an_ entertain- 
ing comparison of the two ages 
of gallantry. The literature of 
illiteracy is enriched, the risi- 
bles of city-dwellers tickled by 217 
pages of ingenious moronese like 
this account of her visit to “Dr. 
Froyd” in Vienna: 

“So Dr. Froyd and I had quite 
a long talk in the English land- 
guage. So it seems that everybory 
seems to have a thing called inhibi- 
tions, which is when you want to 
do a thing and you do not do it. So 
then you dream about it instead. 
So Dr. Froyd asked me what I 
seemed to dream about. So I told 
him that I never really dream 
about anything. I mean I use my 
rains so much in the day time 
that at night they do not seem to 
do anything else but rest. So 
Dr. Froyd was very very surprised 
at a girl who did not dream about 


anything. So then he asked me 
all about my life. I mean he was 
very very sympathetic and he seems 
to know how to draw a girl out 
quite a lot. I mean I told him 
things that I really would not even 
put in my diary. So then he seemed 
very, very intreeged at a girl who 
always seemed to do everything 
she wanted to....So then Dr. 
Froyd said that all I needed was 
to cultivate a few inhibitions and 
get some sleep.” 


Bourgeois 


ARICIE BRUN—Emile 
Viking Press ($2). A prosperous 
Bordeaux mercer has the misfor- 
tune to upset his gig in a ditch. 
A young traveling man, Julien 
Brun, has the good fortune to pull 
him out. Thus, in 1817, begins a 
human little pageant of French 
bourgeoisie that continues for four 
generations, to the outbreak of war 
in 1914. For of course young Brun 
marries the mercer’s daughter and 
lives, though not ever after or in 
unmitigated bliss, at least long 
enough to father some little Bruns, 
whom we follow to their several 
graves. Aricie is the unselfish 
daughter who, after losing a gal- 
lant military lover, serves her fam- 
ily in season and out; hands over a 
later suitor—her last chance—to 
her lovelorn cousin; fusses over the 
little nephews and great-nephews 
as they grow up into soldiers, paint- 
ers and poets out of the mercantile 
tradition of the family. Aricie 


Henriot— 


grows “inhuman through excess of 
altruism,” a woman who kills her- 
self with kindness to others. 

So pleased was L’Academie Fran- 
caise with this French Forsyte Saga 
that Author Henriot received a 
prize. It is nice reading for Gals- 
worthy enthusiasts. 


“Best” 


THE Best SHORT STORIES OF 
1925—Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 
—Small, Maynard ($2.50). By 
“best,” Mr. O’Brien means _ those 
stories through which “the fresh, 
living current” of U. S. life flows 
and upon which has been conferred 
psychological and imaginative real- 
ity. The editor is not interested in 
organized criticism. Watching from 
European haunts, he records “the 
result of America’s conscious at- 
tempt at self-education” in a me- 
dium peculiarly American. It is his 
eleventh consecutive record of the 
kind, bringing the total of stories 
selected to 220. 

Readers of history, biography and 
novels who wait for Mr. O’Brien’s 
annual pronouncement to see what 
has been what in the short-story 
field, will applaud three rising 
young men this year—Barry Bene- 
field, Nathan Asch, Glenway Wes- 
cott. The hardy perennials are wel- 
come: Sherwood Anderson, Konrad 
Bercovici, Katharine Fullerton Ger- 
ould, Ring Lardner, Wilbur Daniel 
Steele and Elinor Wylie. Others: 
Sandra Alexander, Bella Cohen, 
Charles Caldwell Dobie, Rudolph 

Time to Re-tire 


Get a FISK : 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





“The Private Library for the Discriminating Few” 
READ WITHOUT BUYING 


Rare, Scarce, Out-of-Print Books; Limited, 

— Printed, and Subscription Editions; 

i and Translations of Famous Classics; 
Contemporary, Esoteric Items. 

Members in thirty States have access to an 
interesting collection of unique books, largely 
selected by themselves, which is growing rapidly. 
We invite the interest of readers of discriminating 
tastes, who wish to avoid the heavy investment 
necessitated by personal ownership of such a 
library. 


When writing for information and lists of books, 
kindly state occupation or profession. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


| TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
|} Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825. 


Independent Tours 
i Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
} Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


est. 
| a" Student Tours 
} Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370-$615. 


Also tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 
DEAN & DAWSON, Ltp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 B.42"ST. Mew YorkLity 


Class Rings and Pins 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 


Samples loaned class officers. 


Prices $.20 to $8.00 each. No Pas 
order for class, society or club : 
emblems too large or too f 
small. Special designs made UBNBY3 
on request. ‘ 





Have you any 


& 
ROSSI 


Non-Alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 
THE IDEAL APPETIZER 


in your cellar? 
Bottled in Turin, Italy 
only 


Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
22-24 Clarke St. New York City 


Fisher, Walter Gilkyson, Manuel 
Komroff, Robert Robinson, Evelyn 
Scott, May Stanley; Milton Wald- 
man, Barrett Willoughby. 


. 


Meeting Greeks 


CLoup Cuckoo LAND—Naomi 
Mitchison—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). 
In the declining days of Greece— 
when Athens was being slowly 
done to death by Sparta, when 
the age-old conflict between democ- 
racy and oligarchy was _ being 
fought out more bitterly than to- 
day—this wistful tale takes place. 
Its hero, Alxenor, an aristocrat 
with democratic leanings, is driven 
from Poieéssa, his native Aegean 
isle, and follows a dubious fortune 
in Athens for a time, in Ephesus 
among the wealthy’ barbarians 
(Persians), in Sparta; and finally 
marches with the Ten Thousand 
under Cyrus into Asia, dreaming 
at the last the vain dream of a 
Hellas united at least in spirit. 
The reward of all his tribulations 
is only fairy gold, but the story of 
his life is a Tomance, an histori- 
cai romance in which the writer 
has the good sense not to let 
history run away with her story 
nor let the story idealize history. 


NON-FICTION 


Poet v. Society 


THE PILGRIM OF ETERNITY. By- 
RON—A CONFLICT. John Drink- 
water—Doran ($5). 

The Pilgrim of Eternity, 
fame 

Over his living head like Heaven is 
bent 

An early but enduring monument. 

Shelley’s lines and a single sen- 
tence from the book explain Dr. 
Drinkwater’s selection of a title: 
“It is the conflict of Byron, the 
essential poet, with this other By- 
ron begotten by society upon his 
weaknesses, that is really the leit- 
motif of his story.” 

In opening the book one’s interest 
is all in Drinkwater and one closes 
it with a keenly reawakened inter- 
est in Byron. Byron’s latest biog- 
rapher is not an apologist for his 
life: degraded profligacy he denies, 
all else admits. But the ultimate 
verity is, that in 16 years, having 
produced 80,000 lines of poetry, 
“taking all things into consideration 
—variety of readers, caprices of 
fashion and extent of appeal both 
as to classes and nationalities— 
Byron is, next to Shakespeare, the 
most famous English poet.” 

In this book we have a poet’s in- 
terpretation of a temperament, a 
dramatist’s portrayal of a life of 
extraordinary energy, a_ thinker’s 
analysis of its complexities, a hu- 
manist’s pitying comprehension. 


whose 


Little Voltaire 


Ipiot MAN—Charles'  Richet— 
Brentano’s ($2). Because he drinks, 
drugs, smokes, wears earrings, has 
venereal diseases, tattoos, castrates, 


circumcises, lets mosquitoes live, 
fears free trade and death, martyrs 
his great, razes his forests and 
does not talk Esperanto, and be- 
cause all the while he knows bet- 
ter, therefore, fumes Prof. Richet, 
homo sapiens is homo stultus, most 
stupid of animals, God’s idiot. Most 
of which is the ranting of a dys- 
peptic physiologist. Whole herds 
of bison, seals, penguins and other 
contented animals are cited in con- 
trast to homo stultus, but in the 
heat of the moment the author 
neglects to enlarge upon their 
specific attainments. He is a vio- 
lent little Voltaire with faith in 
epithets and protoplasm, but not in 
philosophy. In 1913 he took a 
Nobel Prize for physiology, and to 
him wisdom is manifest in the per- 
fect functioning of an animal or- 
ganism unmolested by what others 
have been pleased to call the 
“higher” mental faculty. Far- 
fetched, superficial, his book is but 
an amusing social irritant. 


Fashions in Growth 


THE BIOLOGY OF POPULATION 
GRowTH—Raymond Pearl—Knopf 
($3.50). Dr. Pearl, Director of the 
Institute of Biological Research at 
Johns Hopkins, long famous in 
scientific circles for his studies of 
how living things grow, has here 
produced a book which is _intelli- 
gible to the layman yet includes 
enough scientific and mathematical 
data to be significant to scientists, 
He describes briefly experiments 
which show that a white rat, a pump- 
kin, the new tail of a tadpole (when 
the first tail is cut off), a colony 
of yeast cells in a sugar solution, 
a colony of fruit flies in a milk 
bottle, grow in the same way as 
the populations of countries accord- 
ing to their census counts. That 
is, the rate of growth is slow at 
first, becomes rapidly faster and 
faster, and then after a_ time 
gradually becomes’ slower and 
slower. 

Dr. Pearl goes on to produce 
evidence of different kinds on the 
factors which control population, 
showing: 1) that for some un- 
known reason, perhaps psychologi- 
cal, fertility decreases as the size 
of a group increases (for example 
a group of 50 hens in a pen will 
lay more eggs per hen than a 
group of 100 hens); 2) that, as is 
well known, wealth reduces the 
birth rate; 3) that poverty and 
hard conditions of life tend to 
increase reproductive activity. In 
this connection he produces statis- 
tics of the sex activity of some 
250 married men at various ages. 
At all periods of life the average 
number of coitions per month was 
greater for the merchant and bank- 
er group than for the professional 
men, and greater for the farmer 
group than for either of the other 
two groups. 
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